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CHAPTER I. 

PREMONITORY. 

In the courtyard of the old palace of St. James's 
every morning at ten o'clock there is to be seen, in 
accordance with a time-honoured custom, a military 
spectacle which would seem to be highly attractive 
to the canaille of the district. There assembles 
about the quaint red walls of the building a crowd 
of ragged boys, dirty girls carrying infants in their 
arms, vagabond-looking men, and squalid-looking 
women, who delightedly gaze on the manoeuvres of 
the well-drilled corps, admire the elegant appear- 
ance of the officers, and listen to the effective clash 
of the band. Strange contrast between audience 
and performers — between the brilliancy of scarlet 
and gilding and pipe-clay, the well-cared-for soldier 
show, and the grim, disorderly, dishevelled reality 
of the on-looking mob I And sometimes there is 
yet another element of contrast afforded by the 
presence of gentility, or it may be aristocracy, 
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who, happily privileged by their acquaintaDce with 
military authorities, stand in the midst of the showy 
troop, and look on and listen, and chat, and laugh, 
at safe distance from the outer circle of disreputable 
humanity before alluded to. 

This was the case on one particular morning in 
April, many years ago. It was a bright, pleasant 
morning; even in London the air felt like spring; 
the sunshine flashed on the glittering accoutrements 
of the soldiers, and flickered about the dingy toilets 
and unwashed faces of " the rabble," on the latticed 
windows of the old palace too, at more than one of 
which a few plants carefully tended in pots brought 
something of nature even there. The unsheathed 
sword of the young captain in command shone like 
a line of light in the air as he waved it gallantly 
above his head, while shouting hoarsely to his men 
in the usual fierce, defiant, deafening manner of 
" giving the word." The next minute, the exercises 
finished for the time, he sufiered his good right arm 
and trusty sword to fall by his side, and as the band 
struck up its picturesque music, he sauntered into 
the familiarity of private life, and turned to speak 
(in a somewhat softer voice, probably) to his civilian 
friends who were looking on. 

Two young ladies^ with bright-coloured silk 
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PREMONITORY. 3 

dresses, dainty parasols, and faces bright and dainty 
to match, were conversing gaily with the boyish 
ensign, for whom the imposing purple standard 
seemed all too big and heavy, and with one or two 
officers in that bewitching undress uniform which, 
even more than the potent scarlet itself, is supposed 
to find favour in fair eyes. Their mamma stood by, 
watching over her girls with kindly sympathy in 
their early morning flirtation, only occasionally turn- 
ing to make a remark to a gentleman who stood 
near her, — a gentleman whose fine head, dignified 
bearing, and thoughtful face, no less than his plain 
black firock, distinguished him from the surrounding 
group. From time to time this gentleman bent his 
clear eyes downward on a boy of some twelve years 
old, who was intently watching the whole scene 
before him, with the half-wondering vivacity of 
observance natural to a child. 

"Well, Norman," at last said his companion, 
" do you like looking on at all this ? Are you 
wishing to be a soldier ?" 

"I don't quite know yet, sir," replied the boy, 
glancing up with a sudden light in his earnest 
brown eyes, — *' I like the music, and the colour, and 
everything seems very bright and cheerful. But 
there's a good deal I can't make out." 
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"Indeed!" replied the gentleman, slightly 
smiling. 

*' Yes. It seems strange that most of the com- 
mon soldiers should be big men — quite middle-aged 
some of them, with great beards, while the captains 
and all the people who order them about are small 
slim fellows, and so young. If I were an old man 
like that one there — do you see him, leaning on his 
gun? Hasn't he a sensible face? — Well, if I were 
that man I shouldn't like to be shouted to, and com- 
manded by Captain Fanshawe, should you ? Why," 
in a lower tone, *' Captain Fanshawe when he comes 
to Colonel Hughes's seems — not clever, I think. 
I know the other day he talked about Milton's 
translation of Virgil, and in a letter he wrote to you 
he spelt satisfaction with three ts." 

" Yet a man may be a very tolerable oflScer in 
spite of an occasional mistake in spelling, and a 
defective acquaintance with poetry, Norman." 

" But they're such little things to be correct about," 
urged the boy ; " it would make one ashamed not 
to know, even if it isn't necessary. And besides, 
men that order about other men ought to be wise — 
extra wise, don't you think, uncle ? At any rate I 
know I shouldn't like to have a man command me 
unless I knew that he knew better than I did." 
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" Oh, you little Radical !" cried the matron, her 
attention attracted by this outburst. "Why, Mr. 
Gascoigne, is that your nephew, of whom I have 
heard, who has lately lost — " 

"The same, madam," returned the gentleman 
hastily. " Norman Trenant, at your service, I am 
sure ; for he has the true knightly sense of his devoir 
to womanhood, collective and individual." 

And indeed it was with a very chivalric obeisance 
that the little fellow responded to the lady's gracious 
bend and outstretched hand. Nevertheless he 
escaped as soon as he worthily could from her 
rustling flounces, honeyed smiles, and pretty 
speeches, back to his uncle, beginning a fresh set of 
inquiries with the very suggestive one, " What is a 
Radical ?" 

And while Mr. Gascoigne, after endeavouring to 
find a lucid definition of that question, was bending 
his mind to explain as satisfactorily as he could 
various other problems which, all unconscious of their 
gravity, the boy trustfully looked to him to resolve, — 
two new persons entered on the scene, — an old gray- 
haired, brown-complexioned gentleman, very evi- 
dently an East Indian, and a boy, probably a year 
or so older than Norman. The one strode, the 
other sprang towards that part of the group where 
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the uncle and nephew were deep in talk ; but the boy 
was intercepted by Captain Fanshawe, who stepped 
towards him with a friendly smile, and an imposing 
clink of accoutrements. 

" Here they are, at last !" he cried. ** How very 
late you are, to be shaw ! Why, Harry, my boy, 
you're lost everything worth seeing ; — we're going 
to march almost immediately." 

"I know — couldn't help it," answered Harry, 
briefly. " Where's Norman ? — Oh, there. I say — 
how d'ye do ? You've seen it all, I suppose — isn't 
it first-rate ?" 

Norman, thus abruptly fetched up from depths 
of perplexity concerning war, fighting, and soldiers 
generally, lifted his face — quite a calm and 
thoughtful face compared with the one, eager- 
eyed and full of boyish vitality and mobility, beside 
him. 

" Oh Harry ! I'm so glad you've come. We've 
been here all the time. Why didn't you come 
sooner ?" 

** Kept at home. Horrid baw ! — ^as a friend of 
otlrs would say," — with a jerk of his saucy head 
towards the innocent Captain, who had now resumed 
his sentimental converse with one of the young 
ladies. "What do you think? — my little sister 
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arrived from Calcutta this morning — of all morn- 
ings in the year." 

" Your little sister !" repeated Norman, with much 
interest. " I didn't know you had a sister." 

"Well, I'd almost forgotten it myself; I never 
saw her before, you know. I left Calcutta before 
she was bom. Papa kept her with him as long as 
he could ; but you see, all the rest of us died — 
there's only this one and me left. And so she's sent 
to England for the benefit of her health and educa- 
tion — as I was. All very well, but I wish she'd 
come yesterday, or to-morrow, or any day but to- 
day." 

"Oh, Harry!— Poor little thing!" 

" Such a little fright ! Nothing to be sentimental 
about, I can tell you. All eyes and hair — and as 
sulky as a tortoisa Just look — they're off." 

" Front face ! quick march !" roared the slim Cap- 
tain in a voice that seemed monstrously out of pro- 
portion with its shell. The measured tramp, tramp, 
began, — the bandmaster gracefully waved his wand ; 
trombones, horns, and flageolets burst forth simulta- 
neously into the familiar and well-loved strain of 
" Old Towler ;" the dirty boys joyously whistled the 
same as they followed the retiring troop, — and the 
show was over, and only the sentinels left to their 
monotonous pacing up and down in the courtyard. 
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and the group of ladies and gentlemen still linger- 
ing in the centre, the two boys at a little distance 
from the rest, for the better view of the marching 
soldiers. 

" Just look at Fanshawe !** observed Harry, as the 
last glitter of an epaulette vanished under the dark 
archway. *' Doesn't he come out strong in his regi- 
mentals ? Ah I there's nothing like the army for 
making the best of a fellow's appearance. I've 
made up my mind to ihat'^ 

**Is that why you want to be a soldier?" in- 
quired Norman, laughing. 

** I should think not indeed !" — with an air of im- 
mense indignation. ** Think of the honour, the glory 
of fighting for your country, and all that — ^to say 
nothing of the fan." 

** But my uncle says there's no regular fighting to 
do now." 

" Well — but whenever there is, we're ready, don't 
you see? There's adventure, and danger, and ex- 
citement for you ! By Jupiter ! I hope there '11 be 
a war by the time I get my commission, that's all. 
I should just like a brisk campaign or two — like 
Wellington's — winding up with another Waterloo !" 

^ Don't wish for a war, though," said Norman, 
gravely ; "just think of the miseries of it." 

" Well^-but it's no use being a soldier without 
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having something to fight about, is it ?" demanded 
Harry, with an injured air. ** I don't want to be a 
drawing-room soldier, I can tell you. As for all 
this parading, and drilling, and reviewing — it's very 
well in its way, but 'tisn't the real thing, you know 
—only a sort of sham. Give me an afiair like the 
Peninsular war ! You mustn't be narrow-minded. 
I heard Colonel Hughes say the other day that a 
long peace is the ruin of the army." 

" And a long war — of whom is tJiat the ruin ?" 
said Mr. Gascoigne, coming up to them and laying 
a hand on Norman's shoulder. The boy looked up 
with thonghtfiil eyes. 

"I was just thinking so," said ha "And yet, 
with no war, what is to become of Harry ? and how 
is he to be a great man ?" 

** Of course!" interjected Harry. — "Shut a fellow 
up at once." 

" These are questions which it would take more 
time and thought to consider than we can afford to 
them now," answered his uncle, smiling quietly en 
both the boys. " At present we are going to ac- 
company Colonel Hughes to his house — and he is 
waiting for us." 

** Come, that's right !" cried Harry, in glee — as, 
after taking leave of the rest, the East Indian and 
Mr. Gascoigne passed out of the courtyard, arm in 
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arm, followed by their young companions. ^' I'm 
glad you're coming with us. Well have a fence in 
the billiard-room, and you'll see my little sister, and 
Aunt Phrasie. You know Aunt Fhrasie is to take 
care of her. Don't you know Aunt Phrasie ? Oh, 
she is papa's cousin and Colonel Hughes's sister, — 
and not our aunt at all, only we always call her so ; 
she lives at ChiUingham. I've been to stay there 
two or three times, and she's very kind and good- 
natured. If she don't spoil Claudia it's a wonder." 

Harry rattled on with little interruption. For 
Norman, naturally observant and reflective, was 
seldom loquacious except with his mother, or the 
uncle who now stood to him in place of the father he 
had lately lost. 

Colonel Hughes's brougham was waiting for them 
in St James's Street, and they drove off at the 
demure, ambling pace that the sleek brown horses 
preferred, along Piccadilly, through Knightsbridge 
and up dreary, respectable Sloane Street to Chel- 
sea — to old Chelsea, that quaintest of London 
suburbs, with its dilapidated houses and its ancient 
church, and its Cheyne Walk, sentinelled by tall 
trees, and with the river flowing beside it — the 
same river, albeit so different, that Messrs. Evelyn 
and Pepys looked on, in the days of wigs, and em- 
broidered coats, and swords, and diamond buckles. 
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Now, the Thames' goodly surface was thickly blotted 
with busy steamers, huge black coal barges, slender 
boats with a single scarlet-shirted rower in each, 
pulling as for very life, '* practising," probably, for 
the next match to come off at Putney Bridge. 

In one of the tall noble old houses fronting the 
river, lived Colonel Hughes, and into the spacious 
hall, and up the wide staircase, the party went. 

"Has Miss Hughes arrived yet?" asked the 
Colonel of the waiting servant. 

" About an hour ago, sir. She is in the drawing- 
room with the young lady and her nurse." 

"Aunt Phrasie come !" cried Harry, with a very 
unnecessary accession to the energy of his rush up the 
stairs. His hand was on the lock of the door, when 
the sound of a child's loud, passionate cry from 
within the apartment, caused him to pause, and he 
looked round at Norman with an expressive shrug of 
his shoulders. 

"I say — ^that's her ladyship. Here's a scrim- 
mage, I expect" 

"Harry, behave yourself!" remonstrated the 
Colonel, who nevertheless seemed to assume but a 
very feeble semblance of authority over the lad. 
" ELnock at the door before you enter, as becomes a 
gentleman.'* 

Accordingly Harry knocked, and after a brief 
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interval, during which the crying abruptly ceased 
— ^a faint, faltering " Come in" was audible. 

Colonel Hughes and Mr. Gascoigne entered ; the 
two boys followed, Harry with a nuschievous glitter 
of expectancy in his eyes — ^Norman's quiet &ce elo- 
quent of interest. 

The large, long room had windows reaching from 
floor to ceiling, curtained with rich ruby colour. The 
walls and carpet were of the same tone ; the furni- 
ture was massive and handsome, and arranged with 
that sort of taste usually prevalent in a house which 
does not own a mistress. The numerous mirrors 
and pier glasses reflected a general efiect of crimson 
and gilding, to which a bunch of beautiful flowers 
on a table at the further end of the room afibrded a 
fresh, welcome contrast 

Near that table, leaning back on one of the velvet- 
cushioned sofas, was a lady, some few years past 
youth, with a delicate and sensitive face which had 
undoubtedly once been pretty. Her somewhat lan- 
guid attitude, no less than her pathetic expression 
of countenance, indicated considerable distress. 

« What shall I do ?— What can I do ?" she was 
saying. " How unfortunate I am I" 

Which despairing interjections were responded to 
by something doubtless iintended to be consoling, 
volubly poured forth in Hindostanee by the yellow- 
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visaged Ayah who stood opposite. Her erect figure 
was not without a certain picturesqueness, clad as it 
was in the roluminous garments of vivid colours, that 
Indians love. And in the capacious folds of her 
skirt a small person had apparently just taken reinge 
— being almost hidden from a cursory view in that 
effectual retreat. When the door opened, the small 
face belonging to this little personage was turned 
for a moment towards the intruders, then after a 
brief glance, plunged back again into its calico con- 
cealment 

" What is the matter, Euphrasia ? How are you, 
my dear sister ?" questioned the Colonel, in whom 
fraternal affection and nervous dismay at the scene 
before him, appeared to hold an equal place. — 
" What ails the child ? What is the matter ?" 

" Oh, brother, brother !" cried the poor lady, 
seizing his hand, and responding to his awkward 
embrace by bursting into tears on his shoulder, — " I 
am so miserable — the dear little thing won't say a 
word to me — nor let me touch her — will hardly look 
at me ! She has taken a most extraordinary dislike 
to me, brother. It is dreadful !" 

She sobbed, in a real emotion it was impossible 
not to compassionate, although it was so childishly 
manifested. The Ayah took advantage of the pause, 
by inserting half a volume of spoken hieroglyphics. 
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which to the initiated ear of the Colonel were evi- 
dently explanatory. 

" Oh," said he, relieved — *'is that it? Naughty 
little girl! My dear Euphrasia, you need not 
distress yourself. All this is nothing. The child is 
only cross, nurse says." 

An assertion which the child immediately pro- 
ceeded to corroborate by turning round, and saying, 
with a stamp of her little foot : — 

** Go 'way, nasty people ! Leave Lodie 'lone." 

Apparently she was exceedingly indignant at 
the Ayah's description of her state of mind, for she 
drew away from her, and stood forth ; her tiny 
figure all quivering with something that was neither 
all " temper" nor all grief, but a mixture of both. 
Her face — a white face, lit by very large eyes, and 
shaded by a quantity of very untidy brown curls 
— was tremulous with the same feeling. The eye- 
lids swelled with the tears she tried not to shed — in 
which endeavour she knitted her small brows and 
clenched her small hands, and looked a very picture 
of childish pride and passion. But the tears were 
too strong for her, and presently they came in a 
great torrent, while she called out piteously in the 
midst of them, — 

"Oh take me to my papa, — do, do take me! 
Papa, papa ! — come and fetch Lodie." 
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Yet even in this delirium of distress she would 
suffer no one to touch her, but shook herself free 
alike from the gentle detention of Mi^ Euphrasia, 
and the firmer grasp of the Ayah. 

" Better leave her to herself for a little while," 
advised Mr. Gascoigne ; " she may perhaps cry 
herself into quiet." , 

So she was suffered to remain undisturbed in her 
place on the floor by the further window, where she 
had betaken herself, and where she now lay, — ^her 
head nearly hidden among the curtain folds, fix)m 
whence the sound of her passionate sorrow was 
heard, every minute becoming more subdued. 

" I say, aunt Phrasie," whispered Harry, bestow- 
ing on that lady a resounding kiss, " don't you go 
making yourself miserable. You and Claudia will 
get on well enough by-and-by. Don't you remem- 
ber — I was just the same, at first ? We Lisles have 
desperate tempers —that's the thing, you see," he 
observed, with the sort of complacent deprecation 
with which older and wiser people are accustomed 
to speak of such family failings. *'It will be all 
right in a little while." 

His good-natured attempt at consolation did not 
altogether fail. Miss Euphrasia dried her eyes, re- 
turned his kiss, and looked at him with an affec- 
tionate smile. 
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*• Why, Harry, you have grown since I saw you ; 
you look quite tall." 

"Very likely, ma'am; I shall be thirteen next 
February." 

"Yes, he grows fast," commented the Colonel 
" He will be a tall man — much taller than his 
father, I expect." 

"Ah!" rejoined Miss Euphrasia, in a faintly 
audible voice — and she presently added in a similar 
tone — " What news did they bring of Henry ?" 

** As usual^ — ^he is very well — seems a good deal 
grieved at parting with the child. I should not be 
surprised if it brings him to England before many 
years ai'e past. Not that he says anything about it 
to me. Perhaps in his letter to you he does." 

"Is there a letter for me, then? Has Henry 
written to me ?" asked his sister eagerly, and then 
blushed, as if at her own eagerness. 

" Yes ; Ayah gave it me. But let me see, — Gas- 
coigne, you do not know my sister, I think." There 
followed all the usual courtesies of introduction ; — 
" An old friend, also, of Henry's ; and a very kind 
one to his son. And Norman — ^Norman Trenant, 
Mr. Gascoigne's nephew, is Harry's fidus Achates, 
I believe — isn't it so ?" He drew him forward as 
he spoke, and Miss Hughes bestowed her smile and 
gentle greeting on this new claimant on her notice. 
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"I have heard of you often from Harry," said 
she, " and of your rambles about the sea-shore, and 
your rides on the pony. Is Goldharbour a pretty 
place?" 

" Beautiful, ma'am, I think," replied Norman ; 
adding, " but then it's my home," 

'' Oh ! any one would say it was a nice place," 
cried Harry, energetically. ** And Mr. Gascoigne's 
house is in a large garden, with orchards and 
meadows, and all sorts of jolly places. And the 
coast is something like a coast ! Such clifis I Aren't 
they, Norman?" 

Norman nodded. Harry went on talking about 
Goldharbour, occasionally appealing to Mr. Gas- 
coigne. Miss Euphrasia evidently tried her best to 
keep her wandering thoughts within limits; but 
nevertheless, at the first opportunity, whispered to 
her brother, — 

" I should like to have the — the letter, Thomas, 
if you please. There may be some directions — 
about the child, you know." 

The Colonel thereupon searched hb pockets one 
after the other with the elaborate minuteness prac- 
tised by elderly gentlemen in such cases, and then 
remembered he had placed it in his desk down 
stiuis; and a servant was summoned, and careful 
(directions given, which finally resulted in the ap- 
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pearance of the momentous epistle. By this time 
the languid East Indian appeared to be thoroughly 
exhausted, and he leaned back in his chair and 
sighed wearily before renewing his conversation with 
Mr. Gascoigne. For his sister — she received her 
letter with a sort of restless eagerness that she could 
not conceal, and retired to her sofa to peruse it, 
bending over it very low in her earnest absorp- 
tion. 

" I say, Norman, let's go and have a fence for 
half an hour, will you ?" cried Harry, after looking 
round the room in search of amusement, and then 
yawning in token that he found none. Norman, 
however, had been more fortunate. There was no 
ennui apparent in his face : his quiet observant gaze 
rested alternately on every person in the room — 
from the prostrate little form of the child, whose 
face was still hidden and her sobs still audible, to 
the imposing figure of the Ayah, who stood erect 
before the fireplace in an almost statuesque im- 
mobility, only the vivacious movement of her dark 
eyes testifying to her waking intelligence. 

" Wait a little — don't go yet," was Norman's 
reply to his friend's invitation. He paused, coloured, 
hesitated, then went on ; — ^ Harry, wouldn't it be 
kind of you to go and say something to the little 
girl ? She feels very forlorn and miserable, I dare 
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say, in a strange place, and with strange faces all 
about her. Poor little thing !" 

Harry coloured also, then laughed irresolutely ; 
and finally moved towards his sister. 

"She'll scratchy I expect," he observed; "she's 
a real little tiger. Not that I mind ; I don't mean 
to be ill-natured." 

He touched her shoulder — not ungently — ^herald- 
ing his fraternal attentions with the unfailing— 

" I say 1" The child shrank back, startled, then 
looked up with an instant's shy, tearful glance. " I 
say — don't cry, there's a good girl. Would you like 
to see some pictures?" No reply. "Come, it's 
babyish to lie there crying, you know, I wouldn't 
if 1 were yoa" 

She shook herself, with an irritable gesture, at 
this remonstrance, 

" Oh, well, if you mil be naughty and sulky and 
disagreeable," — said Harry, with the magnanimous 
sigh of one who had done his duty. 

" I'm not naughty and sulty I" cried the child, in 
a sudden and fresh passion of tears, — " How dare 
you say so? I'm not — not naughty, I hate you, 
nasty rude boy — to be so untind to — to me !" 

Broken by sobs came these utterances, although 
loud and emphatic and vindictive, too, as look and 
gesture could make them. Mr. Gascoigne came 
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forward — Colonel Hughes languidly, yet apprehen- 
sively, followed. The Ayah moved from her place 
and bent over the child^ uttering conciliating and 
caressing things in her own language ; Miss 
Euphrasia, her letter in her hand, and tears in her 
already red and swollen eyes, joined the group 
which had formed round the naughty litUe heroine 
of the scene. 

** There ! I told you how it would be," said 
Harry, raising his eyebrows, and thrusting his hands 
in his pockets. '* Much good Tve done !" 

" Oh, don't cry ; he didn't mean to be unkind to 
you," said Norman, approaching nearer to the child ; 
'* we all want to be good to you. Don't be so shy 
and frightened." 

" I'm not fitened," she said, peremptorily. ** Go 
' way !' I don't like any — anybody." 

Here Ayah chimed in with wonderful volubility, 
of which the little lady deigned not the slightest 
notice. 

"My darling! my dear precious onel" sighed 
Miss Euphrasia, hanging about her wistfully, but 
not venturing to touch her. 

" Sister, the child had better be taken up stairs — 
put to bed," grumbled the Colonel. "She's tired 
and fretful, — that's the secret of all this fuss. Let 
Ayah take her." 
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" I won't go ! — ^I wanit go 1" cried the little rebel, 
rising to her feet and standing at bay. She faced 
them — ^her red lips pouting — the whole face, in- 
fantile as it was, defiant and stubborn and im* 
practicable. 

" What a naughty child 1" said the Colonel, turn- 
ing away. "I'm sure, sister, I don't know what you'll 
do with her. Bless me, what a scream 1 It goes 
right through my head." 

For the Ayah attempting to remove Miss Claudia 
by force, that young lady instantly proceeded to 
shriek with all her might as a final and most efiec- 
tual remonstrance. 

" Pray, pray don't do it !" cried Miss Euphrasia, 
in the greatest distress and perplexity, running to 
and firo between her brother and the nurse; "tell 
her, Thomas, not to try on any account. She 
will go into convulsions. Leave her alone, I beg. 
Thomas, tell the woman not to touch her." 

Shrugging his shoulders, the much disconcerted 
old gentleman did as he was told, and the Ayah left 
the room, an act which appeared somewhat to ap- 
pease the child. Shb stood qiliet for some time, 
judiciously unnoticed; then turned her face to the 
window, and looked out, with her finger in her 
mouth. She appeared to be suddenly interested in 
the proceedings of some small and very dirty chil- 
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dren in the road outside, who were energetically 
playing at " Puss in the corner," occasional shrill 
screams and shouts of glee testifying to their enjoy* 
ment. While engaged in watching them, Lodie's 
small visage gradually became wondrously softened 
and subdued. Storms dear off as quickly as they 
come in some latitudes — it was evidently fair weather 
again with her, and her injuries and her troubles 
were altogether forgotten. Presently she turned 
round with a look half shy, half weary, and a remark, 
addressed to no one in particular : — 

** Oh ! 1 wish I had some little dais to p'ay with !" 
Only Miss Hughes and Mr. Gascoigne heard this 
aspiration sighed forth. The latter, with a smile 
half compassionate, half amused, moved from his 
chair and seated himself beside her ; he drew her, un- 
resisting, to his knee, smoothed aside the disorderly 
tresses, and made the large brown eyes look, at first 
shyly, then wistfully, into his kind face. 

In a little time a marvellous change was wrought, 
and a new sound startled the ears of the inmates of 
the room, — the sound of a child's clear prattling — a 
child's sweet, fearless laugh. The window recess, 
the scene of the recent mutinous outbreak, now 
framed a far fairer picture. The little figure, no 
longer stiffly straightened in obstinate resistance, 
was relaxed into the gracious ease natural to child- 
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ish limbs, while the face was uplifted in wondering 
inquiry, or bent down to scrutinize, or looked for- 
ward, all eagerness and brightness, to Norman, 
who held tiie bunch of bright garden-flowers before 
her. 

" Boo'ful, boo'ful f 'owers !" she pronounced them 
to be, in a tone of profound admiration. She 
stretched out her hand timidly, touching their de- 
licate petals with fingers that were fitly fairy-like 
ai^dlragile. 

" You never saw flowers like these growing, did 
you ?' said Norman, as she bent her little head over 
some crimson roses, in a child's ecstacy of delight at 
a new enjoyment 

" Ah, aunt Phrasie's house is covered with them," 
observed Harry, who was lounging near, a half- 
curious; half-careless looker-on. ^' They come in at 
the windows, those roses, — ^whole, branches thick 
with flowers. Many a time I've switched at them 
with a cane, and sent them fluttering about all over 
the floor — ^haven't I, aunt ?" 

Miss Hughes acknowledged his prowess by an 
affirmative bend. 

*' 'Oses," said little Claudia, gravely. '* Yes, these 
are 'oses, and that's aunt Phasie." 

"Yes, my darling," faltered that lady, hastily 
coming forward, and kneeling beside her, quite over- 
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come by this first and gracious reoc^nition of her 
existence. ^ I am aunt Phrasiey and you are to live 
with me, in the house covered with roses, and I am 
to take care of you and love you always, my sweet 

one !" 

^*But where's papa?* said the little thing, amply. 
^* Papa always takes care of Lodie. Papa loves 
Lodie." 

A vague trouble and fear seemed gathering : her 
eyes grew dim, the sensitive mouth trembled again. 

^^ Where is papa?" she repeated, looking up 
piteously at Mr. Gascoigne, and then searching anew 
in the disturbed face of poor Miss Euphrasia, while 
her roses fell unheeded from her hands. " Do tell me. 
I want papa ; — Lodie hasn't seen papa for so long." 

Miss Euphrasia could not restrain hersel£ She 
caught the child in her arms, and gathered her to 
her breast in a paroxysm of passionate fondness. 

** Papa will come by-and-by, my pet He will 
come and see his little Lodie, he will !" And then 
the low murmurings became quite inaudible, as the 
lady seated herself and her little charge in the cor- 
ner of the sofa, and buried her face among Claudia's 
plentiful curls. The child, with an uneasy instinct 
of pain, began crying in a wailing cadence infinitely 
more sad than her violent weeping. But besides 
distress, it told as eloquently of weariness. Colonel 
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Hughes had only twice looked up with nervous im- 
patience at the sound, before it grew fainter and 
fainter, till at length it ceased altogether. Miss 
Euphrasia continued to sway herself to and fro with 
the gentle lulling motion that seems to be intuitively 
practised by nurses, however inexperienced ; and she 
kept her head bent, looking at the now sleeping 
child with infinite tenderness in her mild pale face. 

" That is well," said Mr. Gascoigne, coming softly 
up to her ; " fast asleep — the best thing possible." 

Miss Hughes looked up proudly. 

** She would not close her eyes an hour ago, all 
the nurse could do," she informed him in whispers — 
" but you see she went ofiF directly I took her ! Oh, 
Mr. Gascoigne, I am so thankful ! I was so afraid she 
would not love me," added the simple lady, her 
heart overflowing with much contentment. 

*' Nay, she will surely love you," said Mr. Gas- 
coigne ; ** evidently her feelings are strong and warm 
enough, child as she is. There is no fear of her not 
loving ; her difficulties will lie in other directions, I 
should ima^ne." 

**It is such a responsibility, such a precious 
charge ! If I only felt more fitted, more worthy," 
said Miss Euphrasia, with real and touching humi- 
lity — " to take care of her, and to see her grow up 
into a woman, dear little angel as she is !" 
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^^ Not quite an angel, I think," said the gentleman 
with a thoughtful smile. ^^ T fancy she has a full 
share of our erring humanity about her." 

« Oh" — reproachfully, and in a louder whisper — 
^' she is such a child, such a baby I her little tempers 
— her naughtiness — who would think of them in 
such an infant ?" 

Mr. Gascoigne was silent He looked very wist- 
fully on the two; tiie quiet shadowy figure and 
gentle countenance of the nurse, — the free attitude, 
characteristic even in repose, and the wild, wilful 
fece of the child. Then he turned away with a half 
sigh and prepared for a game of chess, to which the 
Colonel had invited him. 

^' Well, Norman, will you come and fence now ?" 
asked Harry, in an injured tone. "Do put away 
those flowers," for Norman was meditatively playing 
with the flowers he had been showing to little 
Claudia. "1 vow you are a regular girl over 
flowers. Come, you've plenty of them at home, and 
we can't have a fence every day, and you won't be 
here to-morrow." 

" l*m coming," said Norman, promptly ; putting 
aside his flowers and his reflections at the same 
time. 

So the two boys sallied forth lovingly, arm- 
in-arm, leaving the gentlemen fathoms deep in 
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thought and calculation over their chess board, while 
Miss Euphrasia cried *^ Hush !" and lifted a warning 
finger to avert the dreaded slamming of the door — 
and Claudia, little exiled girl, who had no mother, 
slumbered sweetly and soundly in the lap of her who 
was to fill that dear and sacred place to her. 
Poor aunt Phrasie ! Poor little Lodie ! 
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CHAPTER II. 

FIFTEEN YEARS AFTERWARDS. 

In the spacious drawing-room of a Chillingham villa 
sat a lady, one bright June day. The room was a 
very cheerful one, with large windows opening into 
the garden, and looking out on the broad emerald 
expanse of lawn, islanded with glowing flower-beds 
and two or three fine old trees. Inside, the apart* 
ment was scarcely less pleasant. A few prints lit 
up the walls ; a piano stood open on one side, with 
music scattered about it; flowers were plentifully 
disposed in china jars on mantelshelf, consoles, and 
tables ; and a stand of beautiful greenhouse plants 
in luxuriant bloom stood at one of the windows. 
In the recess of another, a work-table, and a dainty 
little writing-desk, with a chair before it of a shape 
both comfortable and graceful, and covered in 
embroidery, seemed to denote that it was an espe* 
cial retreat of some especial person. Delicate work 
was tossing about the work-table ; a few sheets of 
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white paper and a pearl-handled pen shared the 
satin wood desk, with a slender alabaster vase, the 
present abiding place of a crimson rose, who reared 
her queenly head from amidst a body-guard of dark 
green polished leaves. 

The one inmate of the room was evidently not 
the presiding spirit of that recess. She had her 
own little manage about her, — her footstool, her 
embroidery frame, a book, with a paper-cutter 
inserted between the leaves, and a lazy-looking 
silken-haired spaniel, which slept curled up at her 
feet From time to time, she pushed aside her 
work-frame, took up the book, read a page or two 
(it was a volume of new poems), put it down with 
a very gentle sigh, as of satisfaction and appre- 
ciation, patted the old dog, who emitted a sort of 
snore of acknowledgment, and then resumed her 
embroidery. 

Thus were gliding by the quiet hours, — as 
they habitually did pass in that still household, 
— when the placid lady was interrupted in her 
innocent occupations by the entrance of a neat- 
capped, white-aproned handmaiden, bearing letters 
to her mistress. The afternoon post had arrived, 
and here was a letter for Miss Hughes. The 
envelope, direction, and seal were duly examined, 
before it was opened and read. It was a free, 
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cardesE hand, mu vooiul iaTe been a Teiy acnirl 
but for a catain h^dnesB and dash vfaidi rdieved 
it from the diancter. 

•*Deae AcstPhsasik, 

^Hoe I am — jost airiTcd from Calcutta, 
rid MarsoIleSy and I want to see yoa and Mjsb 
LodicL Besides Fre messages and packages and 
all that for yoa both from the GoTenMHr. Howeyer, 
yoa will hear all aboat it when I come, and I hope 
to come to-morrow. So in a few hoais after yoa 
receive tbisi^ prepare to behold 

** Tour loving nej^ew, 

"Harry Lisle. 

^^ P.S. — I trust you take kindly to voyages and 
travels. I shall talk to mofe than the extent of two 
volumes thick post octavo per diem^ I warn yoa 
I'm crammed like a publisher's shelves with ^ life 
in India,' and it must come out somehow. Also I 
hope little Lodie won't shy at my moustache. 
Couldn't you break her in with the hearth-brush? 
Whom do you think I met at Marseilles, on his way 
from Italy, but my old chum Norman Trenant 
Odd, wasn't it?" 

Miss Euphrasia having read hastily, went to the 
open window, and standing there, waved the letter 
in her hand. 
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" Darling !" cried she, " a letter from Harry }" 

At the first word, the young girl— who was sitting 
with one great book on her lap and sundry others 
strewed about her, under the delicate airy branches 
of a large acacia tree on the lawn — turned round, 
answering to her name. But the sentence which 
followed made her spring to her feet Down fell 
the imposing-looking volume, as she ran forward, 
stretching out her hand for the letter. 

" Dear Phrasie, let me have it" 

She read it eagerly, stopping to laugh every now 
and then, — a low, tremulous laugh, more of delight 
than mirth, and uttering a running commentary on 
the letter as she went on. 

"Arrived! oh, auntie! And will be here this 
very day!" Another prolonged little laugh, then 
an effort at an indignant pout of the full red lips. 
** Little Lodie, indeed! What nonsense! He 
forgets — " but here broke in a last laugh, clear 
and ringing. 

She gave back the letter to her aunt That 
lady had been regarding her all the time of its 
perusal with an expression of entirely unconcealed 
admiration, affection, and tenderness; which ex- 
pression was indeed one that her face most naturally 
assumed when she looked on her young kinswoman 
and dear charge. 
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In fact, Claudia lisle^ at the bright age of 
twenty, was sufficiently pleasant to look upon to 
more impartial beholders than the present. 

She was tall, and by no means so slight and 
fragile of appearance as is usually supposed to be 
necessary to youthful grace. Nevertheless, she 
moved lightly, with elasticity and harmoniousness, 
albeit she was of a height which among women is 
rarely accompanied by perfect ease of movement. 
Her head was well set, well supported upon a fair, 
round, flexible throat, and the head itself was a 
shapely one, agreeable to the eyes both of phrenolo- 
gist and sculptor. For the face, — it was attractive, 
characteristic, picturesque; sometimes more than 
this, it grew radiantly into a certain beauty of its 
own, such as we never see in marble or on oanva& 
But this, to say truth, was not a frequent aspect of 
this young lady's face, which an acute observer might 
readily guess was more apt to take expressions of 
scorn, wil&lness, impatience, indignation, and such 
girlish vices, than to glow with that wonderful light 
from within which occasionally transfigures fer 
homeUer faces than hers into a temporary loveli- 
ness. Health, freshness, and intelligence, however, 
were charms in her aspect which could never be 
denied to her. The bloom upon her cheek sug- 
gested the very fragrance of roses. She had clear 
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eyes, neither unusually large, nor bright, nor beau- 
tiful ; but eyes in themselves are seldom unbeau- 
tifiil, and the expression of hers was generally very 
pleasant, — truthful, fearless, and frank. Except 
when she was very naughty indeed, her eyes 
always looked "good." They often refused to 
countenance the mischievous, flexile mouth in 
those scarcastic, wayward, rebellious exercises to 
which it was prone. At such times, Claudia's 
face would be more "interesting" to a psycholo- 
gist than to a poet or a painter. At such times, 
if any painter knew her, he would certainly not be 
at all likely to paint her 
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tmaware 



With a halo round her hair/* 

Even now, as she stood looking very bright and 
pleased, in one of her happiest moods, the curves of 
that wicked mouth reposing for a moment in an 
almost childlike sweetness, the clear eyes looking 
straight before her as if at her own contented, 
thoughts, her rich brown hair a little tossed and dis- 
ordered, with threads of gold gleaming in the sun- 
light here and there among the thick braids ; — even 
now, pretty as the picture was, it was as a thorough 
tjrpe of imperfect humanity ; of a woman, frail 
and faulty, — and very unlike an angel. 

VOL. L D 
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^^ Well, my darling," said Miss Euphrasia's dulcet 
yoice, " you are glad, are you not ?' 

" Very — very. Glad is not the right word," said 
the young lady, decisively. '' If the Miss Thorn- 
burghs came into the room now we should say we 
were ' glad ' to see them. The same word will not 
do for Harry." 

" True," was the meek assent. " To express the 
feelings of a sister about to meet the brother from 
whom she has been separated so many years — 
what word would be adequate ?" 

Claudia gathered a honeysuckle from the trellis 
beside the window just outside which she was stand- 
ing, and pulled it to pieces with deft, busy fingers. 

" Oh, as for all that," she began, " there's not a 
bit of sentiment in my feelings on the subject I 
don't pretend to any very exalted affection for 
Harry. I know the last time we were together w^ 
quarrelled incessantly." 

" You were quite a child — and Harry teazed you 
shockingly," — ^was inserted as a parenthesis. 

" But," went on Claudia, while deliberately sip- 
ping the tiny draught of sweetness from each horn 
of the honeysuckle, one after the other, "I'm 
anxious — I m interested to see my brother now we 
are both grown up. I think it will be very plea- 
sant to have a brother. He was twenty-seven last 
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February. I suppose he won't throw crackers into 
the fire, nor tie the chairs together, nor put pitch 
into my boots, now^^ she ruminated. And then look- 
ing up with a softer smile — " Besides, I want to 
hear about papa." 

"Dear child!" said Miss Euphrasia, fondly 
twining her arm round her waist. 

For an instant the dear child's impatient gesture 
looked as though she were about to release herself 
unceremoniously from the caressing hold. But a 
better thought came shining into her face, and she 
waited patiently, and presently bent down and 
kissed the gentle, loving lady. Then she broke 
away, and bounded on to the lawn with a perfectly 
childlike gaiety and buoyance. She flung forth to 
the light summer breeze the fragments of the torn 
honeysuckle, and clapped her hands together in glee. 

" He will come by the evening express, I should 
think ; in four or five hours he will be here !" she 
cried. " What am I to do with myself between this 
and then ?" 

" Won't you go back to your tree, my pet ?" 

" And my German ? Pct» possible. You don't 
know what ' verbs compounded with particles sepa- 
rable in certain cases and inseparable in others ' are. 
Nor will I read, nor play, nor write, nor work — nor 
anything of the kind. But Austin must saddle the 
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horses, and I will have a gallop towards Weston — 
the way the train comes from Londoa And when 
I come hack I will gather flowers for Harry's room, 
and then teaze you and Tiny till it's time to be im- 
patient for his arrival." 

" Very well, darling," murmured Miss Euphrasia, 
tenderly smiling on the girl's laughing face. *' I'll 
ring for Austin." But the sound of another ring — a 
sonorous peal at the entrance gate, arrested her hand. 

Both ladies looked at one another. 

" Visitors !" cried Claudia, with vexation ; " and 
my ride will have to be postponed, I suppose ; and 
I must brush my hair, and arrange my dress. 
Couldn't I slip out and avoid them ?" 

*' My dear, you could not — it would be very dis- 
courteous. I dare say it may be Mrs. Ronaldson — 
she was going to call. Pray make haste, my love, 
and change your dress. That blue muslin is sadly 
crushed and tumbled." 

Pouting and reluctant, Claudia was saunter* 
ing to the door, when it was opened with an 
eager hand, and Harry Lisle strode into the room, 
followed at a little distance by another gentleman. 

" Aunt Phrasie ! Lodie ! Is this Lodie ?" 

He evidently required no assurance on the point, 
but caught her round the waist and embraced her 
summarily, while she was yet dumb with surprise. 
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Miss Euphrasia hurried forward, with many little 
utterances of astonishment and perplexity. 

" My dear Harry ! Is it possible ? We did not 
expect you till evening. We have only just received 
your note." 

" That rascal forgot to post it, then. I wrote yes- 
terday, directly I arrived. But what does it mat- 
ter? My dear aunt, allow me to introduce an old 
friend — Mr. Norman Trenant. Lodie, you don't 
remember this gentleman ?" 

"I have not the pleasure," said Lodie, with a 
stately bend. 

She turned aside, her countenance as much ruf- 
fled as her muslin skirt, which is to say a good 
deal. Was this the meeting to which, through all 
her light jesting, she had been looking forward vrith 
tremulous deUght ? Was this the brother, the one, 
except her long unseen father, nearest and dearest 
to her, for whose coming she had eagerly longed, 
silently but deeply, for months — even years ? Her 
lip quivered, and was rudely chastened to stillness. 
Her eyes were clouded — presently the cloud broke 
into fire, and the fire again was quenched in large, 
stormy drops that swelled the lids but would not, or 
might not, fall on the flushed cheek. Her fingers 
clasped each other lightly, and her whole frame 
trembled strongly for a brief moment, more thau 
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once. Poor child ! the emotion within her was rising 
too high for its bodily habitation, well-sized as 
it was. The passionate part of her nature had 
full ^'possession'* for the nonce. And she had ab- 
solutely no power, because no experience, in sub- 
duing or exorcising those potent demons that 
perhaps enter into most of us sometimes. She 
was helpless, and had just presence of mind and 
self-command enough to prevent her from following 
the first imperious impulse to escape — to fly from the 
room and all its inmates, and rush into some safe 
solitude. That instinctive sense of fitness which 
rarely deserts a woman, and the fear of self-con- 
victed cowardice, which is the current courage of 
nine-tenths of the valorous, combined powerfully 
enough to keep her sitting quietly in her chair, facing 
the assembled group, with a face that was perfectly 
immobile to all save the very keenest perception. 
She spoke also, at reasonable intervals ; made sen- 
sible observations, and chimed in with the general 
run of commonplace talk that the newly-met rela- 
tives seemed by tacit consent to fall into. So the 
first ten minutes passed. Then the conversation be^ 
came a trifle more personal. Miss Phrasie began 
commenting on Harry's appearance, and Mr. Tre- 
nant's remarkable increase of stature since he was 
twelve years old. 
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*' I should not have known you the least in the 
world," she averred. " Dear me ! how time passes. 
And Harry, too — ^it is six years since we saw him. 
I declare you are grown " 

** No, no — don't insult me by the suspicion. I was 
a middle-aged man when I left England — ^wasn't I, 
Lodie ? Why, aunt, where's my sister ?" 

" Darling — where are you hiding yourself?*' cried 
Miss Phrase, looking around in wonderment and 
dismay. 

" She left the room only this minute," said Norman 
Trenant ; an announcement which manifestly caused 
Miss Hughes much uneasiness, and presently sent 
her from the room with the excuse of " seeing about 
some refreshment for the travellers." The two 
young men were left standing together. 

Harry, as if in some doubt what to do next, 
walked to the window and began to whistle ; Mr. 
Trenant followed him. 

" It's a pretty place," said he — " home-like and 
English. A welcome sight to a traveller, isn't it, 
Harry?" 

** Welcome enough — ^pretty enough. But I'm dis- 
appointed somehow." 

" How so ?" 

** In my relations " — with a laugh. " At least in 
one : Aunt Phrasie is always the same — bless her 
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simple, fond, foolish heart ! But Lodie — ^I beg her 
pardon, FU not venture on the liberty — Claudia — 
Miss Lisle ; did you ever see so stiff and cold a 
piece of girlhood r 

*^I think you're mistaken," observed Norman. 
^^ I don't believe she is either cold or stiff. You took 
her by surprise." 

"Which is the way to get at the reality of 
people ? I dare say if she had been properly pre- 
pared I should have at least had a more graceful 
greeting, and she might have condescended to look 
at her brother, and let him look at her. The deuce I 
Is there time to catch the next train to London ?" 

" Don't be foolish, my dear friend, and don't judge 
too hastily. You oughtn't to have insisted on my 
coming in with you. And your own manner to 
your sister was not the most affectionate in the world, 
remember." 

" What can a fellow do ? He can't stand staring, 
and fondling, and kissing a grown-up girl like 
Lodie. Besides, I was surprised, too, and ^ad be- 
yond measure. Several years' exile in India makes a 
man rather soft, I'm afraid, on the subject of female 
relations. I wish I'd a little girl such as Lodie was 
when you and I first saw her. Do you remember ?" 
" Yes." 
" You see one isn't ashamed with a child. But I 
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feel like a fool when my feelings get uppennost 
Don't you ?" 

"Not at all," answered Mr. TVenant, laughing. 
He linked his arm in Harry's, — " You ought to be 
ashamed of being ashamed," said he. " Take my 
advice, and don't stop to calculate whether you feel 
wise or foolish, next time your feelings come into 
question. Now, I'm going to explore the neighr 
bourhood. You know I've a visit to make in 
ChiUingham.'^ 

"All right. I'll go and see old Martha. I'm 
sure of a cordial reception there," cried Harry. 
" Don't be too long over your visit ; don't lose your- 
self in the classic streets of Chillingham ; and render 
yourself here in two hours at farthest," he added, 

« 

as they both quitted the room together. 

The following scene was meanwhile taking place 
in a pretty apartment — ^half conservatory — half 
study — which Claudia was accustomed to appro- 
priate to herself. 

Enter Mias Euphrasia, anxious-eyed and nervous, 
discovering her missing one crouched in the window- 
seat amidst a glowing grove of geraniums in full 
bloom. Claudia starts to her feet and stands erect, 
gazing at the intruder with cold fixity of aspect 

** My darling !" exdamatorily. 
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" What do you want?" 

"My darling?" interrogatively, with a slight 
shade of added nervousness. 

" What is it ? Please to let me alone.*' 

*' Are you ill ? Is anything wrong ? What has 
happened ?" 

" I'm not ill. Everything is quite right and pro- 
per. Nothing has happened. What did you expect 
had occurred, cousin, in the three minutes and a 
half that I have been out of your sight ?" 

This profound sarcasm did not strike so success- 
fully as the one little word " coudn ^ by which Miss 
Lisle was used to address her relative at periods of 
coldness, displeasure, or polite disagreement Miss 
Euphrasia dropped on a chair, and looked at her 
darling in piteous silence. Claudia took breath — 
then resumed. 

"Are you aware that it is very rude to leave 
newly-arrived guests by themselves, in this way ?" 

" Do tell me what has vexed you." 

Silence. 

" Something is wrong, or you would never have 
gone away 80 soon after Harry arriTed. And he 
wants you so." 

'^ I dare say he wants me 9o," repeated Claudia 
with emphatic bitterness. She began setting the 
room to rights energetically ; — newly disposed the 
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flowers on their stand ; folded and put by a loose 
shawl that hung on the back of a chair ; closed an 
open book, and thrust it into its place in the prettily 
carved bookcase* 

" Oh dear 1" sighed Miss Euphrasia, helplessly. 

Claudia glanced down at her with sharp eye^ 
The poor lady's face was very pathetic in its tender- 
ness and wistfulness. Something in it touched the 
mutinous spirit aright, and Lodie was subdued. She 
stooped and kissed her, saying quickly, "Auntie; 
I am naughty and cross, I know. But I am so dis- 
appointed !" 

She slipped down beside her, buried her face in 
her lap, and cried heartily and wholesomely, like a 
child. Some happy inspiration caused Miss Eu- 
phrasia to abstain from caresses and tender adjura- 
tions for the time. She only placed her arm about 
her, and suffered her to cry in silence. 

" There 1" said Lodie, presently looking up and 
wiping her eyes determinately. "Now Fm going 
to be good. Kiss me, dear Fhrasie, and then go . 
down stairs again. They will wonder what has be- 
come of you." 

"But my pet will tell me what has grieved 
her so T 

"Oh, I am foolish, no doubt. 1 ought not to 
have expected my brother to care about me. But I 
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did; and so I was Texed when I found he did 
ot" 

"Didjiof? My love ^" 

^* Oh, don't say Pm mistaken. If he cares, I care 
nothing for such caring,'* cried Lodie, recklessly. 
^^It is not what I like, or need, or expected. But I 
was unreasonable to expect anything. Affection-*- 
brotherly tenderness — sympathy ? Nonsense ! He is 
a young man, and has his own tastes and pursuits 
and firiends — all quite difierent from any of min& 
Fve not the least right to object And I don't It 
is nothing to me." 

*^My dear,*' ventured Miss Euphrasia, groping 
blindly for the cause of all this emphatic indifference^ 
" do you mean his friend, Mr. Trenant? You know 
he was his old playfellow." 

" I know — of course. Don't suppose me guilty of 
the rudeness, the inhospitality, of wishing he had not 
brought his friend here — ^the first time of his coming 
for years ! Not at all. As I said before ** 

^^Aunt Pbrasie! Lodie I" resounded from the 
stair-foot, in Harry's sonorous and penetrating bass. 
"Where have you hidden yourselves? Do come 
down." 

"Go— go," cried Claudia, gently but resolutely 
pushing her aunt to the door. "I'll come in a 
minute, and be as polite as you please." 
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" Darling — I can't bear ^' 

** There — ^he's coming up the stairs. You must 
go. I must bathe my eyes, you know ; I'm 
such a figure. Do go to him, dear Phrasie, and 
amuse both the* visitors while I make myself pre- 
sentable." 

So Miss Euphrasia, always complaisant in the 
end, went ; sighing as the door was closed with a 
sharp click behind her. Half-way up the stairs stood 
Harry, who looked at her laughingly, but with an 
air of inquiry. 

" Is this the fashion of English hospitality of late 
years ? I don't admire it, I can tell you. And now 
that I have found you, perhaps you will assist me in 
my search after Claudia. Where is she ?" 

** She is in her dressing-room. She is, I believe, 
changing her dress." 

" Oh !" with a prolonged whistle, " c'est ga'' 

A pause, during which they re-entered the parlour 
and seated themselves — Miss Euphrasia in her chair, 
with her embroidery frame before her, and Tiny at 
her feet *' as before" — while Harry plunged carelessly 
into the cosy little hollow of Lodie's own special 
seat in the window recess. 

** Well, perhaps it was a little too bad !" cried the 
young man at length, with emphatic candour ; " and 
no girl could be expected to stand it properly," 
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" What did you say, my dear ?" 

'^ Oh nothing, aunt ; only another time 1*11 know 
better than to come into a family and bring a 
stranger with me without ^ving the ladies of that 
family due notice, that they may be properly pre- 
pared, in mind and in person, for the reception of 
their guests. Of course. I'm a thoughtiess fellow. 
I deserve to be punished." 

*' Pray don't say anything of the kind," said Miss 
Euphrasia, mistily seeing part of his meaning. ^^ You 
know you are always at home here, and any friend 
of yours is — but where w your friend ? Where is 
Mr. Trenant?" 

^' Gone out to pay a visit to some connections of 
the Gascoignes who live hera He has a packet to 
deliver from some friends abroad. That was why 
we settled to come together. It was a great 
pleasure to me, and I thought you and Claudia 
would be glad to see him." 

" My dear, you were quite right." 

"Hum, — thank you, aunt. It was like a sea 
breeze on an August day, to see him again — ^to me* 
It's nearly six years ago that he left me on board 
the steamer at Southampton. It was a pleasant 
chance that brought us together at Marseilles, 
wasn't it?" 

** Very pleasant. How did he come there ?" 
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" He has been travelling for six months, he tells 
me, and was on his way home to Goldharbour," 

" Oh, that's where Mr. Gascoigne lives ? Where 
you went once or twice when you were a boy ?" 

" Yes, I've had lots of famous times there. Nor-^ 
man is in his uncle's business now: they're ship-* 
builders, you know. He wants me to go and see 
him there, and I shall." 

** Ship-builders ? dear me 1 1 thought the Trenants 
were rich people." 

** Rich ! oh no. — They were ; but you see the fact 
is, his father lost the property somehow. But Nor- 
man's a fellow sure to get on, he's so determined 
and energetic. You'll see, he'll get it back in 
time. Nice old place, Trenant, — ^rambling house, 
half in ruins. We used to play in the grounds 
at hide and seek, and run about the empty rooms — 
Ctde Eve tumbled down stairs there, and sprained 
her ankle, one day, 1 remember." 

** Eve ? Oh, Mr. Gascoigne's little girl ?" 

Harry nodded, and appeared to ruminate. 

♦* Confound it!" he broke out at last, "it all 
seems like only yesterday, now I come back to the 
fiuniliar atmosphere." 

" You are glad to cx)me back, Harry ?" 

^ Rather I" with an expressive shrug. " You see, 
aunt, life in India is slow — if you understand me." 
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"Uninteresting?" suggested Miss Phrasie, "no 
congenial spirits, no intercourse with those who——." 

" Exactly ;" Harry hastened to assent. "Of course, 
you know, there is society in plenty, but it's all the 
same, somehow. And as for my father, he spends 
half his time in visiting those precious mines of his, 
two hundred miles up the country, and the other half 
in his counting-house. I don't call it living. It's 
slaving. I'm not clear but I'd rather be a slave at 
once ; — a respectable slavey, like some of my fiar 
ther's people out there. They lead a jolly life enough." 

" But Mr. Lisle likes Indian life, I suppose ?" 

" Oh, he's inured to it, you know. Besides, he is 
at an age when money-making has its charms. I'm 
not. There we split" 

" Split, my dear ? " echoed Miss Phrasie, with a 
half-frightened look. " I trust there was no rebel- 
lion, no disobedience ; that he, your father, was not 
angry." 

"Bless you, no! We've always been the best 
friends in the world. He was quite willing for me 
to go into the service. But, by Jove, that's a dull 
life enough, in these stagnant times. No Crimean 
war for us unlucky dogs, you see." 

" Oh, Harry !" 

** Well, but garrison life in India is so infernally 
flat I" Harry exclaimed ; and then paused with sud- 
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den thoughtfiilness, while Miss Euphrasia embroid- 
ered in silence. 

" Now Norman is something like a fellow," he 
broke out again at last ; ^^ his life is of some use to 
himself and other people. Already he has paid off 
part of that mortgage on Trenant,and he is his uncle's 
right hand in the business. I don't know why it is, but 

it seems satisfying to have some aim and end " 

He stopped again, half frowning, as if unable to 
£Githom his own meaning. His aunt filled up this pause. 

** You are very much attached to your friend ?" 
she remarked. 

Harry looked round, and shook off his gravity 
with a light laugh. 

" Attached ! Well, what does that mean, now ? 
I've lived very comfortably for ever so many years, 
only writing to him once, and hearing from him 
three or four times. Men like each other in a queer 
way, I think. I had completely lost sight of him 
lately, and 1 can't say I cared about it, or even 
thought about it, much. Yet, directly I saw him 
again-^as I told you — it made me feel all alive to 
the very roots of my hair." 

"You were boys together," said Miss Phrasie, 
with a faint smile, " and the friend of our early youth 
has a charm, exercises an influence upon us, that 
often remains — remains " 

VOL. I. E 
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" Charm— influence — whatever you choose to call 
it," cried Harry, heartily ; " I like Norman Trenant : 
I honour and respect him." 

Just in time to hear this decisive verdict, came 
Claudia into the room. Came in, scarcely conveys 
the fit impression, indeed. She swept in, not with 
any stateliness or grandeur, but graciously and 
blandly, as a wave upon the shore at full tide, and 
with a rustling of her silken robe, too soft and rich 
and ample in its folds, to make other than pleasant 
music. Unlike most young girls, Claudia looked to 
more advantage in a dress of this kind than in light 
muslins and other vapoury fabrics considered proper 
to youth. The shining silk, and the changeful flush 
upon it, *' became her," as people say. The fashion 
of it, too, harmonized with her figure, at once erect 
and lithe, rounded, yet sufficiently slender. The 
delicate lace collar fitly fringed the white throat, and 
the gold brooch and gleaming chain were all in 
keeping; all looked accustomed adjuncts and com- 
pleting items, not to be forgotten or omitted with 
impunity. 

To crown all, the face wore its most suave and 
loveable aspect: — that changefiil, picturesque fece, 
which whether smiling or thoughtful, grave or gay, 
always had significance and meaning — something to 
interest, if not always to attract. Now, there was 
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more. The most heroically constituted young 
woman cannot always exist on indignation and 
sublime displeasure. Claudia had resolved to be 
"good." "After the shower — the shine;" and it 
was shining now. Harry started up with out- 
stretched hands. 

"Tou runaway I so you went to make yourself 
pretty, did you ? Let me look at the result." 

He held her at a little distance, and proceeded to 
regard her with critical deliberatioti ; his head on one 
side at the precise critical angle, and his eyebrows 
moving after the manner of critical eyebrows. 
Oaudia suffered his inspection with commendable 
equanimity, standing in an habitual attitude, her 
hands lightly clasped before her^ — her mouth smiling, 
and a little blush coming and going on her cheek. 

"I approve," he finally pronounced. "That's a 
nice gown, Lodie, and there's something graceful 
about the sleeves, and it is very pretty altogether. 
As for that gold chain, — it may quit, it may hide its 
head in its hands. I've brought you one of red gold, 
cunningly manufactured — a chain to catch fairies 
with. I know what you will call it — * a little darling 
of a chain !' Every young lady would." 

** I am well warned," laughed Qaudia. " You 
won't detect me in that young ladyism, at least." 

" Nor in any other," put in Aunt Phrasie fondly. 
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"Does she look like an ordinary * young lady/ 
Harry, do you think? '' 

*' Ordmary ! " repeated the young man, with em- 
phasis, ** certainly not." She coloured and laughed. 
** But come ! we have to make up for lost time now, 
and talk. Haven't you a thousand questions to 
ask?" 

'' Of course I have. Let us go into the garden," 
she suggested ; and moved towards the window, quite 
unnoticing poor 'Miss Euphrasia's forlorn look of 
disappointment The brother and sister disappeared, 
and she was left alone with Tiny. She sighed, bent 
lower over her embroidery frame, and murmured to 
herself, ^' I wanted to ask many questions, too. But 
no doubt the dear child concludes I have asked 
them already. She does not know how foolish 
I am." 

She worked on asdduously, sitting silent and still, 
while one or two tears slowly dropped on her worL 
No doubt there was good reason in her own mind 
for shedding them; but she was a lady rather 
given to the purely lady-like foible of always looking 
at the sentimental side of things. 



CHAPTER III. 



A SUMMER EVENING. 



Claudia had indeed much to ask her brother. The 
^'thousand questions" was hardly such a reckless 
figure of speech as might be supposed. The girl's 
childish memory of her father had never been 
corrected, save by the rare and brief letters that she 
received from him, and Aunt Phrasie's vague snatches 
of talk about old days when he had been a young 
man, and she a young woman. She longed for 
more particulars — for trivial details of description 
of this dear father, from whom she had been sepa- 
rated so long. Yet, somehow, she felt shy at first ; 
and not till they had been chatting for a con- 
siderable time on other subjects, did Lodie find 
courage to revert to this, the most interesting of all, 
to her. 

« What is he like, Harry ?' 

** Like ? Why what would you expect him to be 
like — but an elderly gentleman, with an East 
Indian complexion, and — " 
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"Nonsense — you know what I mean. Is his 
hah* very white ? Does he stoop now, and so lose 
some of his height ? He used to be so tall." 

" Not a bit of it. Half a foot shorter than I am. 
Under-sized rather, in fact. He has no need to 
stoop, — ^and I don't see that he does. As for his 
hair — he hasn't much, and that is just the colour 
of my waistcoat. Oxford mixture, my tailor calls 
it." 

" Iron gray, I suppose you mean," and Claudia 
glanced gravely at the garment indicated. " And 
I remember him as very tall," she added, musingly. 

"Of course. He was about three times your 
height when you left him, you atom ! He finds it 
equally difficult to realize that you are now nearly 
as tall as himself." 

" I ! — as tall as papa ?" 

" Within an inch, according to the measurement 
Aunt Phrasie sent in her last letter. Don't be 
shocked at the seeming irreverence of the thing/' 
laughed the young man. "My father was only 
astonished for a minute, and then thought no more 
about you and your inches." 

" How do you know that ?' Lodie asked quickly. 

" The deuce ! Did you wish him to take it to 
heart ? My dear, he is of other stuffi Very little 
has now the chance of occupying the attention of 
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Henry Lisle of Calcutta, for long together, except 
business — business — business. In that he lives, 
breathes, and has his being." 

" Is that so ?' murmured Claudia, half to herself. 
And she walked on in silence for a little while. 

" It seems very strange," she presently said. " I 
remember — I am sure I can remember — papa so 
different from that. And I don't like to think that 
he is altered." 

" Very likely he isn't," said Harry, encouragingly, 
*' but you are, you know, and it comes to the same 
thing." 

"But Phrasie always speaks of him as so — so 
different from what you say," Claudia persisted; 
** and she, at any rate, knew him well." 

"My dear, when did she see him last? About 
thirty years ago, I imagine. And he has been in 
India all that time. Just consider ! Who in the 
world can be expected to stand such a test as that 
unchanged ?" 

It was very unsatisfactory. Without placing im- 
plicit reliance on what he said, Claudia felt vaguely 
hurt and disappointed by these prosaic fragments of 
description. She wouldn't ask any more questions — 
just yet at any rate. Harry seemed not to under- 
stand — not to sympathize. She was almost glad 
when by-and'by Miss Euphrasia came out to join 
them, and put an end to their tSte-ortSte. 
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It was not to be resumed on that day. Mr. 
Trenant was with them at dinner ; and afterward^ 
the two young men found a great deal to talk about^ 
as they leaned against the verandah outside the 
dining-room window, facing the dainty lawn and 
flower garden. 

"I say, Trenant, we're well out of Marseilles 
such a day as this has been," was the remark with 
which Hai wocd up «,. ,e.i„i»en«. rf *>^ 
they had been exchanging. "May it be long 
before I again see — ah, it's not only %ee%ng either 
— that most unfragrant of sea cities I But we wont 
talk or think of it any more. What a pretty place 
this is ! And there's my sister." 

In fact, Miss lisle, with the most graceful of 
shawls draping her tall figure, was sauntering about 
the garden, occasionally paudng to gather a flower 
to. add to an eclectic bouquet she was forming. 
Very attractive she looked, and especially so 
when she glanced round, with her pleasantest, 
brightest smile, at Harry's call — 

" Lodie r 

"Yes. Do you want me?" with the faintest 
possible suspicion of reproach in the tone — which, 
although it possibly escaped Harry, was perfectly 
perceived and understood by the other gentleman. 
Both of them moved from their lounge against the 
pillars of the verandah, and advanced towards her. 
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" I say, isn't it a glorious evening ? Theyll want 
us to go indoors in a minute, — I hear the clatter of 
tea-things in the drawing-room. Do you ever have 
that social meal out of doors, now ? Phrasie used, 
in my day." 

" To be sure," Claudia responded, readily. 
"Under the acacia there, is the spot I'll give 
orders about it at once." 

And she ran in accordingly. 

"Seems to have pretty much of her own way, 
that young person," commented Harry, as he lazily 
paced the smooth lawn. " I suspect dear old Phrasie 
is not the one to keep a girl like Lodie very 
tightly in hand. I say, Norman, she's not much 
altered in all these years, is she? Don't you 
remember? — you know you've seen her before, — 
when she was about so high ;" pointing to a small 
rose-bush close by. 

Norman smiled. 

" Yes, 1 remember, very well," he replied. 

" By Jove ! what a little vixen she was 1 D'ye 
recollect the shindy there was with her that morn- 
ing at Chelsea ?' 

" Yes, But she was very good afterwards, poor 
little thing." 

" You're as earnest in your compassion as if she 
were still a poor little thing," Harry said, with a 
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laugh. " Which she isn't the least in the world, I 
should say. Able to take care of herself very well. 
Tall, and with a spirit of her own. Not at all a 
person to compassionate or be anxious about, it 
seems to me. Eh ?" 

" Well, perhaps not" 

"Oh, you're so deuced cautious. But here die 
comes. And now, Lodie, suppose you show us all 
about the place," Captain Lisle suggested, as she 
approached. " We've seen nothing yet, and there 
must be heaps of novelties and curiosities since my 
time. By Jove! how those fir-trees have grown! 
And where's the honeysuckle bower, and the great 
mulberry tree ?" 

" Down there — out there. You've forgotten your 
geography. You must come this way if you want 
to see them. Won't you come ? Are you always 
so slow as this?" she asked, in laughing wonder, 
as her brother dragged himself on by very delibe- 
rate degrees, with eyebrows raised, and an ostenta- 
tious expression of languor on his face. 
^ But he liked his circumstances well enough. He 
liked to look at Claudia's blooming face, and listen 
to her cheery voice. And Lodie could be very 
winning when she chose. With many of a child's 
naughty, wilful ways, she had also a great deal of 
a child's playfulness and ready capacity of being 
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atnused and making amusement. Certain occasions 
— certain intangible, impalpable causes, sometimes 
aroused in her a keen, vital sense of enjoyment, in 
which, as in sunshine, every passing thing shone 
radiant and beautiful. Often, this enchanted mood 
was the natural reaction ifrom some state of mind 
most unlike it, — ^as in the present instance. The 
evening beauty of everything around, the soft 
odorous air, the exquisite clouds, that had just 
caught the first rosy prescience of the coming 
sunset ; — ^all this, and more, came with a sudden, 
vivid sense of the beauty and goodness of the world 
—of the blessing of life — to Qaudia's heart. And 
here, too, was the long-expected brother : his face 
looked down on hers that minute — and it was a 
frank, kindly face, and something not unlike tender- 
ness softened it just then. Claudia twined her arm 
within his, impulsively and lovingly, and coloured 
directly she had done so ; such a demonstration was 
so new to her, and the look of her own hand lying 
confidingly on a coat sleeve was so altogether 
strange and unaccustomed. 

"Now, this is pleasant," cried Harry, his ex- 
uberant satisfaction shining in his face ; all afi^ecta- 
lions thrown aside. " What a famous garden this 
is, isn't it, Norman ? For all the alterations you 
mention, Miss Lodie, it looks to me identically the 
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same as when I practked riiediootiiig against liiat 
old wall (which bears endence cf the fad to this 
hour. 111 be booxid^ and nearly bnke my nedc, and 
quite broke one brandi of the walnnt tree, trying to 
dimb the dSpperv old fellow. I don' t believe in sooh 
a thing as diange. People grow taller, thatTs all," 
glancing at Claudia. ^And — ^why there's old 
Chillingfaam T 

For his attention was suddenly attracted by the 
▼iew of the town, which £iced them at a turn of the 
walk. There it lay, in the valley ; the white houses 
twinkling in the level sunlight, the smoke rising 
lazily, like the breath of a languid life. 

^ And that looks just as I remember it years 
ago," he remarked. ^^ I suppose it is just the same, 
eh, Lodie — ^in its mind and manners, as in its 
aspect? All stucco and green paint — invalid chairs 
and doctors' broughams — ^melancholy old gentlemen 
and gay old ladies — ^ as it used to was T " 

" Yes ; you describe it correctly enough," Claudia 
oaidf with half a sigh, as she turned from the 
prospect 

'^ I thought so," said the young man, compla- 
cently. '* It's the queerest place for people. The feet 
is, Norman, that Chillingham is the regular bel retire 
of superannuated East Indians. The yellow faces 
looked quite familiar as we drove through the streets 
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to-day. And such flowery old ladies I The whole 
set is peculiar to the place, I imagine." 

"Let us hope so," Claudia said, with fervour. 

" They excite in me feelings of indescribable awe. 
They look so wonderfully old. No mountain, rock, 
or ruin I ever saw gave me so sublime an idea of 
age, as those flower-crowned, flounced, and slim- 
waisted old ladies. It is the most stupendous 
anachronism to see them tottering about with their 
white teeth and black hair." 

" Don't be irreverent, sir," said Qaudia, gravely. 
** They give the grandest parties in Chillingham." 

" Indeed ! And do you attend them ? Do you 
go out much, Lodie, in this place ?" 

" Yes — ^a great deal." 

*' Society pleasant?" 

'* Oh no, it isn't pleasant — ^but it's highly select 
and fashionable," said Claudia, demurely. 

Harry nodded his head intelligently, and went on 
with his catechism. "Specify style of entertain- 
ment." 

" Oh, balls, conversazioni, musical soirees ; 
every variety, in fact Any young lady will tell you 
what a deliffhtfully gay place Chillingham is." 

" And what are these festivities like ?" 

" Who shall fitly describe them ? They are all 
like each other, I know," said Claudia, wearily. 
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"We dress (very smartly), we talk, we listen, we 
dance, we drink cojQTee and eat ices, we smile to the 
company, and yawn to ourselves." 

" Gratifying to anticipate, all this. But are you 
always so ceremonious in your hospitalities ? like 
the nian in the story, haven't you got no friendB, 
Lodie r 

" Oh, of course we have. Sometimes we are in- 
vited to spend a friendly evening, which is the 
most delightful of all." 

*' Ah I Exhilarating social intercourse. Go on, 
Lodie. — Describe ! — expatiate !" 

Claudia laughed. She was willing enough to " go 
on." like most young women of the present day, 
she was prone to sarcasm, — ^that cheapest and most 
eflFective conversational weapon, which she was con- 
sidered by her admirers generally, and herself in 
particular, to wield so gracefully and so welL She 
shook back the thick braids of hair from her face 
with a gesture habitual to her, and flashed a 
bright, mischievous glance at her brother. 

" You may have a speedy opportunity of judging 
for yourself," she said. **We are invited for to- 
morrow evening 'to meet a few friends' at the 
house of two old ladies. One is elegant^ languid, 
and in delicate health; the other is fat, rosy, and 
conversational to the very verge of distraction. We 
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shall have cards, thin bread and butter, orange jelly, 
jand ' a little music ' on a piano of which one half the 
notes are dumb, and the other half ought to be. 
Later in the evening, its tide of joy will rise to 
rapture at the advent of the agreeable and amusing 
man who is a standing institution at these festivities. 
He is short and lively ; plays the flute, and knows 
the newest riddles. He hands round the sandwiches 
and tartlets ; and says a brilliant or a sweet thing to 
every lady in turn, with a grace and aptitude that is 
all his own." 

" And do you intend taking me to many of these 
afiidrs ?'* Harry inquired, with solicitude. 

" Do I intend ? Is it in the power of any human 
will to keep back remorseless fate in the shape of 
Chillingham dowagers and young ladies ? A young 
officer from India I You will be considered an 
acquisition. You will be the enfant gdti of I know 
not how many circles." 

*' You don't say so ? Do they so seldom catch a 
lively specimen of the animal ? Are you badly off 
for young men in Chillingham ?" 

" As a lady feelingly said to me the other night 
at a ball, ' they are never too plentiful.' Of course 
there are some — models alike in appearance, mind, 
and manners — whom you will do well to imitate, 
Harry, if you desire the admiration of Chillingham 
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jomig ladies. And toq will sood judge of joat 
success. They are Teij artless and umeserred in 
eTincLog their fi?elings." 

^* I sfaan^t find them troablesome, I hope, Lodia** 

''Oh. no doabt your gratified canity will help yon 
to endure. To these ladies^ yoa see, a military man 
is the ideal of perfection, and they fdlow their ideal, 
and strive to attain it, with a perseyerance and 
energy that ought to command erery one's r^fsp^tir 
fill admiration.** 

"Come, this promises well,** remarked Captain 
Lisle, ostaotatioiisly settling his collar ; '^ a fisllow 
has a chance of beii^ properly appredated here^ it 
seems. Eh, Trenant T* 

The gentleman appealed to turned to Miss Lisle. 

^ And are all the men diallowand all the women 
frivolous, in this unhappy Chillingham ?" he asked 
her, laughing. 

Somehow, this question rather disconcerted the 
young lady. She was not so ready as usual to 
reply. 

" Oh — there are exceptions, I suppose, to every 
rule/' she said at last, turning the fiill radiance of 
her sarcastic smile upon the questioner. ''And 
doubtless there is somewhere in Chillingham a 
little band of simple-minded, true-hearted, un* 
worldly women, — chivalrous and intellectual men. I 
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am ready to believe in them, without ever expecting 
to behold them." 

Mr. Trenant's clear, frank glance met hers, with- 
out appearing at all infected by the brilliant smile. 
But he made no reply ; for just then, they were 
summoned to the tea-table under the acacia tree. 
— Miss Phrasie had already settled herself beside it ; 
80 had Tiny, who, as usual, reposed on her mistress's 
flounces. The quaint old-fashioned silver service 
awaited Miss Lisle's ministration, and she took her 
place before it She looked very well while or- 
dering the various arrangements. She was always 
graceful, and the expression of her whole figure and 
face was more than usually softened and womanly as 
she fulfilled this womanly little office of tea-making 
and distributing. One slender branch of the aca- 
cia tree drooped lovingly above her head ; every 
nowand then it even touched, caressingly, the bright 
gold hair, as if the gleaming braids were too tempt- 
ing to be resisted. 

" Come ! this is the sort of thing I like," Harry 
cried, in his hearty voice. " I don't see that there's 
much to grumble at, after all, Lodie, if Chillinghara 
life often affords you experiences like this." 

"But we don't have brothers home from India 
often^^ Claudia said, with an affectionate and very 
winning smile into his brown face. " And besides, 
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'I deny that I have been grumbling. I have been 
answering questions, simply — your own questions. 
You hare behaved like a very Pinnock or Mang- 
nall, and now you reproach me because, like a good 
child who knows her lesson, I answered all yon 
asked." 

*' I'm sure dear Claudia never grumbles at any- 
thing," put in Miss Hughes, who resented that ex- 
pression as applied to her darling. 

" Can't say she gives me a very jolly impression 
of Chillingham society, ma'am," the young man 
said. '^ Seems to me you must be bored to death 
with your assemblies, and state balls, and firiendly 
tea-drinkings. As bad as India, by Jove !" 

" Didn't I promise you should be very much ad- 
mired?" his sister reproachfully urged. **What 
more would you have ?" 

" Asked like a woman, my love. I need a great 
deal more. All very well to have it included with 
the rest — but 'tis not enough of itself for a fellow to 
get along with. And from your languid old ladies, 
and talkative maiden sisters, it strikes me I could 
even dispense with that'' 

"The poor Miss Thomburghs!" Claudia said, 
laughing. *'You cannot possibly be spared their 
admiration. They remember you as a boy, and 
are always talking of your coming home." 
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" You don't mean the sisters in Murray Street ; 
those dear, kindhearted old souls !" cried Harry with 
sudden vehemence. " Are they the hostesses of to- 
morrow evening ?" 

" Yes. You remember them, then ?" 

" I should think so. The tricks I used to play 
them 1 How often I frightened them out of their 
wits with popguns, and wet sponges artfully placed 
on doors! Miss Matty used to have nerves to a 
great extent, too ; and like a reckless little brute as 
I was, I made it my special business to outrage them 
continually. But they were such good creatures! 
In spite of all my ill-doings I believe they were fond 
of me." 

** And are so still," unexpectedly chimed in Mr. 
Trenant. "You know these ladies are old con- 
nections of my uncle's. I went to see them this 
morning, and quite delighted them with the tidings 
of your return." 

" Why, of course," Harry cried with a flush of 
comprehension; "I forgot you knew them. By 
Jove ! " 

And he stopped, remembering Claudia's vivacious 
description of the poor ladies, and readily under- 
standing the cause of the sudden colour that had 
overspread his sister's fair cheek. Yes: for per- 
haps the first time in her life Miss Lisle was a little 
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ashamed of her satirical tongue, and sorry for what 
she had said. She felt as she rarely felt — " awk- 
ward," and she found the emotion as disagreeable as 
it was strange. 

The next minute Harry laughed mischievously, as 
he pinched her arm. 

*' Why, Lodie, we can all go to-morrow evening 
then," he said, "and enjoy that brilliant society and 
hear the piano that " 

But Mr. Trenant, who felt chivalrously uncom- 
fortable in Miss Lisle's evident discomfiture, deci- 
sively interrupted his friend by volunteering some 
details of the connection between the two families. 
Meanwhile, Claudia might recover her equanimity. 
1^ was greatly annoyed, at first with herself, but 
afterwards, less reasonably, at her companions. She 
resented Harry's mirthful face, and Mr. Trenant's 
composed voice. Why was her brother so absurdly 
full of fim, and his friend so absurdly serious ? 

She made up her mind that she did not like the 
latter gentleman. She could not or would not ap- 
preciate the tact with which he gradually drew Harry 
into a talk about Goldharbour and Longhope, — topics 
most irresistible, as it seemed, to the young man, 
for he entered into it heart and soul. .The " Don't 
you recollects?" and "I shall never forgets" 
came thick and tasty and the obnoxious subject of 
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the poor Miss Thornburghs was soon left at a safe 
distance. 

Claudia vouchsafed no attention for some time^ 
At last she condescended to listen, while pouring 
out Harry's fourth cup of tea, for which he waited 
with extended hand, his thoughts evidently travelling 
fast and far. 

"But Eve has grown up into a young lady, I 
suppose," he had just remarked. " When I last saw 
her she was a child of about ten," 

" And now she is a child of twenty. I really do 
not know how better to describe her.'* 

There was a certain tenderness softening Mr. Tre- 
nant's voice as he said this, that even Claudia, im- 
interested as of course she was, could not help 
noticing. A pause ensued before Harry started oflF 
again, rather abruptly, with— 
• " She must be very pretty — ^isn't she ?" 

His friend laughed, and gave no direct reply. 

" Judging from those young ladies you were so 
attracted by yesterday, 1 imagine you have a very 
catholic taste in that direction — ^haven't you ?" 

Harry grumbled out his defence. 

" Tou haven't spent six years in divers Indian 
stations, with the Major's lady (forty-two years old, 
at least), for the reigning belle. If you had, you'd 
have some comprehension of a fellow's state of mind 
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when he gets among fresh English faces again. 
— Well, but go on, — I've not heard half enough 
about Longhope." 

*' You forget the subject is one of no interest to 
Miss Hughes and your sister." 

The two ladies duly deprecated this assertion ; one 
eagerly, the other politely. Mr. Trenant had no 
excuse for not proceeding with his record ; but he 
t^peared not very anxious to resume it. 

'* You must come and satisfy yourself with your 
own eyes and ears, as to how we are going on," he 
said to Harry. " We shall look for you this sum- 
mer. You have never been forgotten at Longhope, 
you know, and your welcome awaits you whenever 
you choose to claim it." 

"Do you mean to say they all recollect me?" 
Harry cried, colouring. 

**I cannot quite answer for Katie or Charlies — 
all these years make a tremendous gap in such small 
lives. But even they have a dim and awful re- 
membrance of our all getting drenched at Pen- 
dreath sands." 

" I recollect you got round that tremendous rock, 
and struggled back with little Katie hanging round 
your neck. It was at the risk of your life, too, old 
fellow," Harry observed. 

*' Not quite, I think," Mr. Trenant said, laughing. 
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^' But at any rate it was an era in the Gascoigne his- 
tory that Katie likes to date from." 

** Dear little soul ! — Lodie," and Harry turned to 
bis sister, whose attention however, seemed com- 
jdetely engrossed by the tea-urn, — "I should like 
you to see Longhope. And I want you to know 
them all, too. You must, some day soon. Why, 
Eve and you are nearly the same age, I suppose ?" 

** I conclude * Eve' is Miss Gascoigne," Claudia 
remarked, with a certain sedate propriety of tone 
and manner which she could employ with great 
e&ct when she chose. ^' I tbink I remember hear- 
ing you speak of her, and of Longhope, years ago. 
Shall I give you any more tea ?" 

^ Of course you've heard me talk of them all, often 
enough," Harry cried, his warmhearted pleasure 
in these reminiscences not to be checked by Miss 
Lisle's stifihess, which perhaps he hardly noticed. 
Mr. Trenant was quicker of perception, and quite 
understood that the young lady was beginning to 
^1 tired of this discussion about places and people 
she knew nothing about. Therefore, when his 
friend again urged him to '* tell some more about 
Longhope," he formally protested against doing so, 
or answering any more questions, and entreated 
Mies Lisle to play the part of retributive justice, and 
catechise the catechiser for a little while. 
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Claudia laughed lightly. 

'' But," said she, ^^ unfortunately he has so much 
the advantage over us. We cannot tell exactly what 
questions to ask of his East Indian acquaintances, 
whom we don't know, perhaps wouldn't care to know 
if we could." 

" My darling," Miss Phrasie cried, in tender re- 
monstrance, ^' surely there must be 9ome peojde of 
whom you would like to hear, — ^friends^ — ^friends of 
your papa." 

" Ah, but there is no time now, to talk of papa- 
and his friends," Claudia said, with a certain fond 
lingering over the words that fitly answered to the 
warm, loving flush which came richly into her face ; 
" tJicU talk must be reserved. Now, it is nearly time 
to go in. The sun is quite down. Phrasie, it i& 
not safe for you to sit longer.'* 

They all rose. Miss Lisle drew her aunt's shawl 
more closely over that lady, with much protecting 
care. Miss Hughes thought she wovld go in — ^but 
dear Lodie, if warmly wrapped up, might safely 
remain for another half-hour. Dear Lodie, however, 
preferred accompanying her, and the two ladies 
turned towards the house. 

Mr. Trenant walked beside them, to the drawing- 
room window, and then detained them for a minute, 
to say good bye. 
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"I have to catch the night express to Star- 
mouth," he said, ^'and must start in half an 
hour." 

Miss Euphrasia, hospitable but irresolute, looked 
at Claudia, whose face expressed the politest indif- 
ference. 

" Are you quite sure you must go ? Dear me, I 
am 80 sorry. But perhaps," she went on, rather 
hesitatingly, '^you will come again soon, to see 
Harry, — and stay, you know ? We should be most 
happy, I am sure." 

Mr. Trenant duly responded, and took cordial 
leave of the kindly hostess: Miss Lisle extended 
ber hand with stately grace and befitting courtesy, 
and then the ladies passed into the house. Mr. 
Trenant rejoined his friend, and they sauntered 
across the smooth lawn together. 

" I say, I like Lodie, after all," Captain Lisle 
began frankly to state ; '^ she's a thorough goer, I 
believe, with her sweeping opinions and decided 
notions; Chillingham hasn't conventionalized her^ 
that's a comfort She's plenty of character of her 
own, has Gaudia." 

**So I should imagine," Mr. Trenant said, as 
his companion paused, ''only judging from her 
lace." 

" It's a nice face, isn't it ?" said the young man. 
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much pleased, " so fresh and bright, and full of feel- 
ing and spirit. Better than three-fourths of your 
regular beauties. We shall get on famously to- 
gether, I expect. Don't look at your watch, Nor- 
man. It can't be time, yet, for that confounded 
train of yours." 

"In five minutes I must be off. Come, youll 
walk with me to the station, and before I go, say 
when you'll come and see Goldharbour again." 

*' Yes, — and I've heaps of messages to send. Hang 
it, though, I wish you could have stayed a day or two. 
I begin to feel so jolly here. How delicious those 
roses are — and did you ever see a lovelier twilight 
sky ? By Jove, there's nothing like this old England 
of ours, is there ?" 



CHAPTER IV. 

" AS THE twig's BENT THE TREE'S INCLINED." 

There was one thing to be said for Claudia lisle ; 
— if her faults were many and important, they were 
patent The worst of her was readily apparent to 
every one but poor Aunt Phrasie, whose love was so 
far pagan, that it was blind. Even Lodie herself 
sometimes recognized her own naughtiness; and 
though the recognition had not, as yet, caused her 
to amend her ways much, it was at least wholesomer 
than continuous delusion. There were times when 
the better spirit in her asserted itself; times when 
she felt a yearning that was even passionate in its 
earnestness to live out those high aspirations which 
were latent in her. 

These times were not, to say truth, of very frequent 
recurrence — but they did come, occasionally. She 
would see herself very much as she was, while the 
clearsighted interval lasted; — the faults stood out 
sharp and ugly, unsoftened by any picturesque light ; 
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the shortcomings were acknowledged and not ex-* 
cused. It was, indeed, as though she possessed a 
dual nature. One of them thought hi^y of itself, — 
was selfish, arrogant, and exacting. The other — 
that sometimes lifted its clear eyes, and looked re- 
proachfully and accusingly at its erring sister — was 
good and true, hrave and loving. It claimed affinity 
with the beautiful things that were wont to awake it 
into conscious vitality : with the grand music, the 
glorious sunset, the sudden s^ise of Spring that had 
thrilled the heart with worship, and sent the soul 
enrapt and tremulous, as into the very atmosphere of 
Divine love. Then it was that the lower nature 
shrank back, cowed and humbled, and felt and 
sufiered for its own unworthiness. Then it wa& 
that Claudia would weep with shame and sorrow, 
would feel sharp pangs of yearning towards a higher 
life, and would make grand resolves for the future* 
But unfortunately, her resolves and a^iratioos, 
like those of most young people, were always 
directed towards carving out for herself a new 
life that should be great and noble, and never con- 
templated the possibility of living the life that had 
been appointed to her, worthily and welL It is 
very hard for youth to learn that it is sometimes the 
noblest wisdom to take things as they are, and make 
the best of ihem. It is very hard for jiineteen and 
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a half to understand that patience is as high a virtue 
as courage, and that to wait is often more difficult 
and more heroic, than to dare and do. Claudia Lisle's 
resolutions were always to do impossibilities, and 
leave existing circumstances alone : — to create a new 
life and not attempt to mend the old one. And so 
the " old one," of course, became very much out of 
repair indeed, while as yet not even the foundations 
were laid of its magnificent substitute. 

Poor Lodie ! It must be admitted that her cir- 
cumstances were unfavourable. It was her misfor^ 
tune always to be the principal consideration with 
everybody she had much to do with. She had been 
a. person of importance ever since she could remem- 
ber^ and had undergone the dangerous ordeal of 
perpetual, injudicious, indiscriminating love and 
praise, from her earliest childhood until now. Poor 
adoring Aunt Phrasie had to answer for the most of 
this, but not all. The society in which this young 
lady found herself, combined to flatter her with at- 
tention and admiration — how much whereof was due 
to the only daughter of the great East Indian mil^ 
lionaire, and how much to her simple individuality, 
it had never occurred to her to inquire. It is true 
that she poss.essed quite sufficient penetration to 
perceive that the people thus distinguishing her were 
generally very shallow 'and worldly. But unhappily, 
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flattery seems never to lose its poisonons effect, and 
disdain of the flatterer by no means renders it in- 
nocuous. Then again it was part of the girl's cha- 
racter, and arose, not only from one or two of her 
predominant faults, but from some of her good 
qualities, that throughout her life she had made no 
dose friendships, and had never even fancied herself 
'^ in love." That the people with whom she came 
in contact failed to satisfy her, could not be blamed 
to her. It was not her fault that all the Chilling- 
ham young ladies she had ever known, were fri- 
volous, shallow, and conventional. She had an 
enthusiastic idea of what '^ a friend " ought to be» 
If she could not have a friend whom she might 
trust, admire, respect, — she would live without friend- 
ship. It must be reckoned among the serious dis- 
advantages of her position that she had never met 
with any one who even appeared to ftilfil her re- 
quirements. There is nothing more natural and 
beautiAil in youth than that spontaneous love and 
admiration, faith and reverence in and for goodness 
and loveliness, which is precisely what this ^1 
had never known. It might have been better for 
her if she had, however mistakenly, invested some 
one with the fair robes of her ideal, even to dis- 
cover afterwards, with anguish and bitterness, the 
mere woodenness of the block beneath them. For 
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though to be deceived is sad enough, there is some- 
thing yet sadder, and far more hurtful to a woman's 
nature, in never having trusted. 

Thus, she attained the age of nineteen with- 
out ever having had an intimate friend. And just 
at that period, namely, some few months before 
Harry's return, Miss Porson had appeared in Chil- 
lingham society. 

Now, judging from externals, it would have 
seemed a preposterously unlikely thing to suppose that 
this lady and Claudia Lisle would become intimate. 
Miss Porson was considerably past forty, plain and 
ungraceful, careless in her dress, abrupt in her man- 
ners. She was undoubtedly very earnest, energetic, 
and warm-hearted, as well as hard-headed, and it was 
really not easy to understand how it could be that so 
many excellent qualities did not make a more love- 
able whole. She was, in fact, a conscientious disciple 
of a ^* school " of womanhood that has latterly arisen, 
like many another anomalous disorder, out of the 
very civilization and enlightenment of our time ; — 
for ^* our time " often seems like a man who has been 
blind, and whose eyes are partially couched, so that 
be sees too much to be contented in the darkness, 
yet oot enough to guide himself into the right road 
towards the light. And this was one of those 
thoughtful, well-meaning women, who, looking with 
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a righteous abhorrence on the supine fine-Iadyism, 
the unhelpful, frivolous, selfish lives of some of their 
sisters, go with a bound to the other edge of the 
precipice, and, taking the reverse of wrong for ri^t» 
in trying to reorganize the material of their lives, 
fling away nearly all the gold with a little of the 
dross. • ' 

The reality and earnestness of Miss Porson ap- 
pealed irresistibly to Claudia, who had hardly ever 
met and talked with a zealous, energetic, clever 
woman, in her life before. And it was not much to 
be wondered at, that after two or three long conver- 
sations with this lady, the girl became an enthusi- 
astic believer in her doctrines. Thenceforth, her 
mind was continually occupied with the topics they 
involved ; and schemes for the regeneration of her 
sex took the place of any sweeter and more girlish 
day-dreams. In her juvenile presumption she be- 
lieved that she thoroughly comprehended the whole 
question,— the problems involved appearing to her 
perfectly clear and easy of solution. In mat- 
ters of vital moment like these, it is the wise 
and experienced who are most sorely perplexed. 
Ignorance never doubts; and young reasoners 
are not often troubled by seeing too many sides of 
an argument. Their judgment is instant and em- 
phatic : knows no medium between utter reprobation 
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and ecstatic approval, and is quite unable to perceive 
the vast gulf of doubt and difficulty that often lies 
between the recognition of wrong, and the substitu- 
tion of right. 

To Claudia Lisle, restless, dissatisfied, and idle, 
Miss Porson's theory of Woman's Mission came w ith 
all the force and biilliance of a revelation, long de- 
sired, and unconsciously waited for. Here was the 
explanation of much that had puzzled her, — here 
was the secret of her discontent, her longing for 
something, she knew not what, and her keen and 
bitter sense of the insufficiency of her present life 
and surroundments. No wonder she had felt all 
this. No wonder she had chafed under the re- 
straints, and scorned the conventions of society. Of 
course ! — no mere career of pretty uselessness, of fas- 
cinating frivolity, could be expected to satisfy a mind 
like hers. Miss Porson had told her so very soon after 
their first acquaintance, and she implicitly believed 
in her diagnosis of the disease, and discovery of 
the remedy. The special remedy — the appropriate 
** work " for Claudia, had not as yet been de- 
cided on. But meanwhile, there was something 
glorious in the idea that woman's real place in the 
world had as yet been unrecognized, and that it was 
the destined mission of certain women of the pre- 
sent day, to assert their righteous claims and obtain 
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possesdoD for themdelTes and their nsters, of the 
long withheld birthright. Claadia herself felt im- 
patient to *' enter the wider arena" proposed to be 
thrown open to female talent and energy, although 
without any definite idea how she should do so. She 
hated, as she had always hated, the useless young- 
lady life she led. She scorned the mean ambitions^ 
the paltry aims, that alone were recognized as open 
to her and her class. ^' I wish I had to work fcnr my 
living," she said more than once to her approying 
listener and counsellor ; ^* (hen I might do some 
good in the world. As it is, I feel as if I were rust- 
ing ; — ^my best gifts turning to poison." 

There was something very heroic in this idea, and 
Claudia did not discourage the restlessness that it 
aroused in her never very quiet spirit Was not 
that same restlessness an evidence of the high 
aspirations of a soul too large to be held within the 
narrowing limits of conventional bondage, such as 
Woman had been subject to so long ? Miss Porson 
said so — and it was too pleasant not to be believed. 
It was satisfactory to blame the fictions of the world 
for any shortcomings, — past, present, or to come,— 
in her life and character. It was veiy soothing 
to that rampant self-love of hers, to imagine all 
she might, could, and would be, if only dreiim^ 
Mtances were different. This kind of reflections 
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usually left her in a sublime state of mind, in 
which she was satisfied to be discontented, so to 
speak, and felt a species of elation in contemplating 
the wrongs and privations of her sex ; — a gloomy 
dignity in the consciousness of belonging to such 
an injured and oppressed race. 

In fact, on a nature already well educated in self- 
esteem. Miss Person's doctrines had no improv- 
ing influence. The conceit of the spoiled child ap- 
peared likely to grow into confirmed assumption and 
arrogance ; — her dangerously ready appreciation of 
her neighbour's shortcomings and absurdities, threat- 
ened to develop into that ungenerous, cynical dis- 
dain, which is the very converse of charity, and of 
which it may safely be asserted that it "curseth 
him that takes and him that gives." To look 
down upon her fellow-creatures indeed, seemed to 
Claudia inevitable to an elevated tone of thought 
and sentiment, and she entertained a certain plea- 
surable conviction that her own excellence and 
highmindedness was manifested in proportion as she 
saw and inveighed against the shallowness and un- 
worthiness of those about her. 

And yet, Claudia's secret heart sometimes flatly 
contradicted her supercilious creed. In spite of her 
disdainful animadversions on the whole of mankind, 
she had her softer and sweeter moods, ever and anon. 
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Ungirlish as she was becoming, some of the en- 
chanted atmosphere of girlhood lingered aromid her 
yet She had her day-dreams, like any ordinary, un- 
enlightened girl ; and in these dreams, inconsistent 
as it may seem, not only had she seen the friend she 
could confide in, but she had imagined the ideal 
being whom she could lave. Probably this gentle- 
man was not very unlike the usual pattern of young 
ladies' heroes, and not so altogether new and excep- 
tional as might have been expected from such an 
original lady as Miss Lisle. He was good and 
great, wise and strong, calm and severe to the world, 
but all tenderness and gentleness to her^ of course. 
It may be taken for granted that he would be mis- 
understood by everybody, and have a great grief 
overshadowing his life, which she alone would know 
and be able to solace. She, indeed, would know 
every secret of his heart, and would influence every 
action of his life. Strong, wise, and great as he 
was, he would come to her for counsel in every 
difficulty, — ^for sympathy in every sorrow. His 
happiness, his ambition would all centre in her. 
He would adore her, and she would love him well. 
She had never seen any one in the least like her 
ideal. Perhaps if she had, her notions of what he 
was to be to her, and she to him, might have been 
somewhat diflerent. But meanwhile, though the gen- 
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tlemeii of Chillingham were not adapted to inspire 
feelings of much admiration in an intelligent and 
observant, young person like Miss Lisle — though she 
scorned pretty speeches and polkas, for which alone 
they seemed to possess any specialty — and though, 
therefore, there seemed to be no immediate proba^ 
bility of her arriving at any realization of her dreams; 
— ^meanwhile she still, at intervals, dreamed on. 

Harry's presence at Alderbank caused a change 
in Claudia's life, which was rather conducive to this 
softer frame of mind. For one thing, the frequent 
intercourse with Miss Porson was interrupted. 
During the first fortnight after her brother's arrival 
COaudia had not the opportunity for a single " long 
talk " with her friend. 

It was such delicious summer weather! The 
season of roses and haymaking can hardly be sup- 
posed propitious to political economy, even of the 
most feminine order. Claudia, at any rate, was 
not sufficiently devoted to the study to be able to 
pursue it with proper earnestness under that soft 
June sky, in that perfumed air, amid glorified 
foliage and lavish bloom, and with the newly-re- 
turned brother beside her, ready to share in all the 
enjoyment and delight of the fair English summer. 

In fact, those golden days were passed by the 
brother and sister in rather a lounging, lazy fashion. 
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The two spent most of their time under the elm 
trees at the bottom of the garden, where there was 
a cool shady bank, with a little stream rippling near 
it : — an ideal spot for summer time. Claudia used 
to take her work-basket — which she never opened, 
and sometimes a book — which she seldom read. 
Harry made no attempt or pretence at employ- 
ment He had the East Indian faculty of being 
luxuriously idle. He exhausted every variety of 
odd-looking but comfortable position : lying on the 
grass prone, and supine, and straight, and crooked, 
compact, and sprawling; all in turn, to Claudia's 
wonder and amusement. She would sit, leaning 
against thie dark bole of the tree, her sunny hair 
looking very bright, her blooming face very fair. 
Once or twice, Harry, being for the time in a pos- 
ture that allowed him to regard her, would suddenly 
burst out with some such declaration as that — by 
Jove ! it was a comfort to see a fresh-lookinsr 
English face again — that there was no creature in 
the world so pleasant as a pretty English girl — and 
the like. This did not displease Miss Lisle. This 
was one phase of the many delights and advan- 
tages she had often imagined to herself as belong- 
ing to the time when Harry should come home. It 
was very nice to be petted and admired by one's 
brother. It was a novelty, too— a varied form of 
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that perpetual admiration and praise to which she 
had been accustomed all her life. 

Those days melted into weeks very pleasantly, 
therefore. It was too hot to talk much — or to 
argue at all. Harry deprecated all discussion 
whenever it arose, and gave in at once, by being 
silent, or only grumbling unintelligibly, whatever 
startling opinion his sister expressed. Peace was 
thus maintained. Miss Euphrasia looked on, 
serenely satisfied that the brother and sister got 
on so well together, and that her darling was so 
content Once or twice they went out in the 
evening to parties; and during the lounge under 
the trees next morning, Miss Lisle would entertain 
her brother by her lively remarks about the people 
they had both met the night before — occasionally 
even condescending to mimic a lady's manner, or a 
gentleman's tone of voice. Harry was vastly 
amused by his sister's vivacious satire. He pos- 
sessed in a strong degree that species of what we 
may terra esprit de famiUe^ which would always 
incline him to overrate the cleverness, and be 
rather obtuse to the faults, of a Lisle, except in- 
deed when the latter happened to come in an- 
tagonism to himself. At present he saw nothing 
but the animation and intelligence that made his 
sister's chatter so entertaining. He felt proud of 
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her distiDguished look and bearing, of her talent 
and accomplishments, and that she was, as he saw, 
so much superior to the young ladies who thronged 
the Chillingham drawing-rooms. This &ct also 
was palpable and agreeable to Claudia. Several 
times a day she thought to herself how pleasant it 
was to have a brother. 

It is impossible to say how long this halcyon state 
of things might have lasted had not the weather 
changed. But the first days of July were wet and 
cheerless. The rain fell, softly and perpetually ; 
soaking the earth, drenching the shrubs, and drown; ' 
ing the flowers in the garden. Harry, chilly and dis- 
consolate, his hands in the pockets of his shootiug<r 
jacket, wandered about the house, in the double 
search after warmth and amusement At last, most 
unluckily, he found he could secure both by getting 
up an argument with Claudia. That young lady 
would fire up whenever any of her favourite theories 
were attacked ; and Harry, in spite of his seven-and- 
twenty years, was still too much of a boy not to take 
most malicious glee in rousing her and making her 
" fierce," so soon as he discovered how easily it was 
to be done. Moreover, the cooler atmosphere revived 
his natural powers of shrewd observation, and a cer- 
tain sagacious insight which he possessed, boyish and 
thoughtless as be seemed. He began to perceive the 
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** wrong side " of that showy tapestry — Claudia 
Lisle's mind. He gradually became aware that 
the spirited freedom, so charming on casual view, 
was apt to degenerate into a wilfiilness and self- 
assertion that he was far too much of a man to 
tolerate in a woman. Her satirical comments on 
people and events tired him at last, instead of 
entertaining, and he made the discovery that " that 
sort of thing " carried too far, was unpleasant and 
unwomanly. These conclusions he frankly made 
known to the subject of them, and the manner in 
which she received his strictures did not tend 
to improve the young man's opinion either of 
his sister's good sense or good temper. She was 
anything but patient; he, perhaps, was not very 
judicious. It seemed likely that the newly united 
relatives would soon change their respective opi- 
nions of each other. Claudia ceased to congratulate 
herself on the delight of having a brother. Harry 
was tending towards extreme opinions in the 
matter of sisters. There were times when he was 
inclined altogether to give up Miss Lodie as 
incurably self-conceited and opinionated: in his 
own forcible language " a hopeless prig." 

This state of things naturally caused the utmost 
dismay to poor Miss Phrasie. Her love and ad- 
miration for her ward, and her nervous horror of 
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" unpleasantness," combined to cause her acute suf- 
fering during the sharp, wordy combats which began 
to be frequent between the brother and sister. 
Then of course, she would essay to smooth matters 
a little, and make peace. But as may have been 
perceived already, this amiable lady, with a heart 
fall of love and a brain that had never harboured 
either a profound or an evil idea, was lamentably 
deficient in the womanly quality of tact. When- 
ever she interfered it was with the most praise- 
worthy intentions, and the most disastrous results. 
Throughout the fifteen years of their residence 
together, indeed, while always laboriously striving 
to adapt herself to the humours of her beloved 
charge, there was no one who so often as poor 
Phrasie ruflSed the feathers of that young lady, — 
annoying her fastidious tastes, and irritating her 
very sensitive temper. 

Things arrived at a crisis one day, when Miss 
Hughes, endeavouring to make up for Harry's rude- 
ness by fond demonstrations and tender speeches, 
was rather unceremoniously repulsed by her " dar- 
ling child," whose evident ill-humour only caused 
the misguided Captain Lisle to laugh mischievously 
and heartily. 

Claudia grew crimson. It was really a great 
trial to a girl of her disposition. To be coaxed in 
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the wrong fashion is bad enough, but to be laughed 
at, is of all things most overwhelming and intolerable 
to a person suffering from that moral neuralgia 
which an unsympathizing world calls by a harsher 
name. The present sufferer rose with wrathful 
precipitation from her seat, shot a fiery glance at 
her offending brother, and swept from the room. 
She was tall, walked well, and was able to execute 
that often ineffective manoeuvre with much digtiity 
and success. 

Miss Hughes looked ruefully at the door as it 
closed sharply behind her, and sighed plaintively. 
Whereupon Harry subdued his amiisement, and, 
starting up, put his arm round his kinswoman's 
waist. 

" I say, auntie, it's the old story. I always said 
Lodie would be the plague of your life. I had a 
taste or two of her temper when she was a child, 
and, by Jove ! I don't see that age has improved 
it" 

" Oh, my dear boy !" cried Miss Hughes, in great 
distress, " pray don't say that, — don't think that. It's 
doing her such cruel injustice. There isn't a sweeter, 
nobler temper in the world than your sister's." 
(Harrj' whistled, long and low.) " Indeed, indeed, 
you don't understand, — ^you can't judge. That she 
is hasty, and even warm sometimes, I don't deny. 
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Such generous, enthusiastic natures always are^ 
People who only see on the surface, and don't 
know what she really is, may think her faulty^ 
But not those who know her as well as I da And 
who should understand and value her, if I don't?" 

She paused, quite out of breath with her earnest- 
ness. Harry had the kindly forbearance to keep 
silence. 

" You mvM make allowances for a nature like 
hers; so diflPerent from ordinary girls as she is. 
You can't expect — ^you ought not to expect — a 
meek and lamb-like temper, with the spirit and the 
genius of a — that is, — such a genius as Claudia's." 

" Genius, ma'am ?' — Harry could not help rai^ng 
his brows. He was not disinclined to think highly 
of all and everythhig pertaining to tlie Lisles ; but 
this assertion took him somewhat by surprise. Miss 
Phrasie went on, however, unheeding the interro* 
gative accent. 

"Dear child, it is very hard for her to be so 
misunderstood. But I suppose it must be so, — and 
always will be with natures like hers, — so deep, and 
passionate, yet reserved." 

" Reserved, auntie ?' Harry was again astonished. 
" I can't say I see much reserve about her. I should 
have thought her free enough from that fault, at 
least." 
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"No doubt you would," nodding Ler head 
wisely ; " it is just how people judga As for its 
being a /awft, I only know it is one which belongs 
to the highest and noblest characters," said simple 
Miss Euphrasia, who shared that belief with a good 
many wiser and more experienced persons than 
herself. "'Still waters run deep,' and they who 
feel most, show least, — always." 

" But you don't call Lodie a very quiet-flowing 
stream, do you, aunt ? Cataracts, rapids, whirlpools, 
would rather occur to me as typical of her'' 

" My dear, you don't know. That girl is so reti- 
cent of her deepest feelings, that even I am some- 
times puzzled, and cannot pretend to understand 
her. She hides so much under the mask of mirth 
and laughter, and apparent glee. Nobody who 
knew her less thoroughly than myself would ever 
suspect what desperate and passionate feeling often 

lies below all that which " 

^ Miss Hughes was waxing eloquent in her own 
sentimental way, on this beloved theme, and it was 
not easy to interpose a question. Nevei-theless, 
Harry, with real solicitude, here made the inquiry : — 

" Desperate feeling about v*^hat ? " 

" About everything," came the solemn reply. 
** You have no idea — it is not to be expected that 
you should guess, how such a nature as your sister's 
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always feels and suffers. Such a spirit as hers is 
destined to suffer. It is the inevitable penalty. 
.And yet," she added, lifting her mild eyes resignedly, 
"she would not have it otherwise, I know — nor 
would 1." 

There was a silence. Harry's look was dubious 
of interpretation. Indeed, he was too clear-sighted 
not to see the ludicrous element in this romantic 
lady's exposition, yet he could not help being 
touched by her simple and undoubting devotion. 
He woidd not have laughed at her for the world. 
Aunt Phrasie, seeing his grave face, concluded 
that she had duly impressed him, and in her quiet 
way, exulted thereat. But she had not finished 
yet. 

" Her gifts are so great and varied," she began; 
" everything she does shows such mind, such power, 
such originality. Her drawing, for instance. An 
artist told me the other day, that if she gave her 
mind to it, there would be wo height of excellence 
she might not attain. And her music, too. All, 
who have ever heard her play, agree in saying they 
never heard such amateur playing before." 

"And wish they never may again, perhaps." 
Harry suggested, sotto voce. The misguided young 
man had no taste for modern pianoforte music, and 
was accustomed to speak most disrespectfully of 
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those marvellous '* pieces" which his sister performed 
so brilliantly. 

" My dear boy," remonstrated Miss Hughes, 
shaking her head at him with an indulgent smile, 
*' you are not musical, and are to be excused for not 
appreciating her superiority in that direction. But 
in other things you can surely see for yourself. Who 
is so courted and admired, and listened to, in society 
as she is ? All the superior people are at once at- 
tracted to her. Haven't you noticed that ? " 

" Oh, of course she's admired. She's a fine-look- 
ing girl ; and besides, her father's daughter would 
naturally take her position anywhere." 

" Of course she would ;" — an emphatic assent. 
" And she's so like her father," added Miss Phrasie, 
meditatively, and rather irrelevantly. 

" Do you think so, ma'am ? I can't see much 
likeness, for the life of me, except perhaps in temp — 
in traits of disposition, now and then. They both 
like to have their own way for instance," said Harry, 
laughing. 

" My dear, pray don't speak so," — the gentle lady 
looked really pained — ^and Harry promptly turned 
the conversation. 

" Who are the superior people in Chillingham, by 
the way ?" he inquired, with an air of frank curi- 
oaty. " Do you mean those large ladies with short 
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hair and queer dresses, who are always talking about 
Rights and Wrongs ? I observe Lodie is very much 
in request with them." 

" Certainly she is. They are most enlightened, 
admirable women. They think so highly of her. 
Miss Porson told me the other day," good aunt 
Phrasie pursued, proudly, '^ that such a woman as 
Claudia Lisle was, in herself, a triumphant refuta- 
tion of the doctrine of the inferiority of the feminine 
intellect. You don't often see a man who is half so 
clever as she is ?" 

" Thank you for the insinuation, aunt," the young 
man responded, with an elaborate bow. " Fve 
heard something of the kind already, from Claudia 
herself. I don't mind it at all ; oh, no I Speak 
freely. I am getting used to this new system of 
things. 1 am ready at once to acknowledge my 
inferiority to Miss Porson and Co. I know I 
shouldn't have a chance with any of them at mathe- 
matics, or logic, or single-stick, or anything requir- 
ing great strength of mind or body. I may perhaps 
transcend them in such trifles as taste in dress, ar- 
rangement of the hair, and so on, but those are the 
only points wherein I see a chance of ever rivalling 
them." ' ; 

*' My dear, you are laughing ?" said Miss Hughes, 
doubtfully. 
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"CHi dear, no, ma'am — don't do me such injus- 
tice. It begins to be a serious matter, you see, for 
us men. We are quite cowed, I assure you — ^alto- 
gether put down. We have found our masters, and 
there's nothing left for us to distinguish ourselves in, 
but light literature and needleworL I shall make 
over my company, with my sword and uniform com^- 
plete, to Lodie. By Jove ! it's the only thing to 
do." 

Perceiving that the reckless young man was indeed 
** making fun," Miss Euphrasia regretfully shook her 
head at him. All this levity she thought very ill- 
timed. Had they not been talking of Qaudia, and 
her many perfections ? She gathered together her 
garden bonnet, gloves, and shawl, and left the 
room, sighing gently, because dear Harry was so 
thoughtless, and would not understand his sister 
better. 

While ** dear Harry," lazily lounging in his sis- 
ter's pretty chair, balanced himself in an ajarming 
manner on one leg thereof, and picked up the scat- 
tered harebells that Miss Hughes had left on the 
little table, ruminating the while. 

** It's no wonder Lodie thinks pretty well of her- 
self," he meditated. " I'll be hanged if I can blame 
her, either. Why, that dear old Phrasie would make 
a field flower conceited. The very harebells would 

TOL. L H 
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get stuck up, and assert their dignity if she'd had 
anything to do with their educatioa It's a great pity. 
She's regularly spoilt that girl. Her self-assertion 
and nonsensical notions are intolerable ! And yet» 
there's good in her too," he could not help adding, 
— compunctiously remembering divers little things 
which he had thought generous and kind in his 
sister, theretofore — " She's warmhearted, and e(m be 
loving enough when she Ukes. But as for her arro* 
gance and her absurd notions, and her fiery looks and 
ways- 1-not that I like her less for havbg a spirit 
of her own," Harry admitted to himself, with charae- 
teristic inconsistency. '^ We Lisles always had lots of 
pluck. But Fhrasie's spoilt her — that's where it is. 
It's a great pity. I only wish," waB the eonclusioii 
finally arrived at by Captain lisle — ^^ I only wish 
there were some way of knocking the nonsense out 
of her. She might be worth something, then." 



CHAPTER V. 



DISCUSSIONS. 



It will not be doubted that Harry Lisle did his best 
to carry out his own theory, and neglected no oppor- 
tunity of knocking about the " nonsensical notions " 
he so objected to. Unfortunately, however, this 
mode of treatment was attended by anything but 
beneficial results. His rough handling of Claudia's 
fisLVourite doctrines appeared only to endear them 
more and more to that young lady, and aroused her 
to still warmer enthusiasm in their defence. And it 
happened that she entertained peculiar and strong 
oonvictions on a variety of subjects concerning which 
Harry had equally forcible and uncompromising ideas. 
In fact they represented very nearly the opposing 
extremes of opinion on many of these questions. 

With reference to the "equality" of men and 
women, for example, they were fiercely at issue. 

Now, the masculine portion, especially, of the 
genteel population of ChilHngham, never received 
any mercy at the hands of Miss Lisle. These unfor- 
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tunate gentlemen were perpetually falling under the 
withering lash of her sarcasm. It is true that there 
were aggravating causes for this which might he 
pleaded in palliation. Selfish valetudinarians, wonn 
out fashionables^ idle, lounging young oflScers, and the 
like, are not prepossessing representatives of mankind 
to an intelligent and imaginative girl ; — ^and these 
formed the great majority in that sodety to which 
Claudia had been accustomed. Moreover, Chilling- 
ham was one of those not uncommon places, in the 
society of which, gentlemen were emphatically " at 
a premium," and met with the most distinguished 
attention and generally benevolent treatment at the 
hands of the preponderating and gentler sex. Some 
of the young ladies of Claudia's acquaintance, with 
their enthusiastic admiration of Endgn Gaunt, or too 
artlessly evinced devotion to the youthful curate, had 
to answer, perhaps, for a good deal of the uncom- 
promising disdain she was apt to bestow on the 
whole race of young men. Sweeping were the cen- 
sures, haughty the scorn, with which she visited these 
sjKJcimens in particular, thence diverging to the male 
sex in general, which with the rashness of youthful 
logic she assumed to be made up of the same mate- 
rials, ller sallies on this subject had always been 
listened to with respectful and admiring attention by 
Miss Phrasie and various approving friends. Nay, 
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the very victims themselves appeared to find some- 
thing piquante and attractive in the undisguised in- 
difference with which she received their homage, and 
the caustic severily that always seasoned her conver- 
sation with those benighted and much over-rated in- 
dividuals. 

Her brother Harry was the first person who had 
ever called into question her opinions on this special 
point, or ventured to object to her manner of ex- 
pressing them. It came upon her with all the shock 
of a new sensation, therefore, when he did so. In-^ 
stead of applauding, laughing, and sympathising, he 
actually interrupted her in the midst of an elaborate 
and brilliant disquisition on the genus ^' young 
man," in the course of which she had objected to 
the term "puppy" being applied to certain speci- 
mens thereof, as involving an unwarrantable asper- 
sion on the canine race, for many of which, she 
stated, she entertained sentiments of considerable 
regard and esteem. 

" I say, old lady !" thereupon he remarked, ** that's 
rather strong 1 Does it never strike any one that 
you're out of all reason bitter upon fellows ? " 

" Bitter 1" she repeated, flushing up between sur- 
prise and annoyance. "I don't understand what 
you mean. I don't care enough about the subject 
to be bitter, I assure you. Why should I ?'* 
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" Well, I don't know," he answered, gravely, ** for 
you're too young, and too good-looking, besides, 
to need to take to the depreciating dodge. Can't 
see what reason you should have fcnr decrying our 
noble sex. It can hardly be a case of sour grapes, 

yetr 

He paused. Claudia, in speechless indignation, 
was violently arranging the articles on the writing 
table, at which she was seated. 

" It's not a good plan, you know — take my word 
for it," he went on, judicially. "You won't be 
thought anymore of for that style of going on. Peo- 
ple will only think you've had ' a disappointment,'— 
and that isn't a pleasant thing to be said of a girl." 

^^I am profoundly indifferent to anything and 
everything that may be said of me^' said Miss lisle, 
with the forced calmness of immense wrath. '' I am 
accustomed to think freely, and not to be ashamed 
of expressing my opinions. I know no reason likely 
to prevent my continuing to do so. Certainly not 
because men appear to be such sensitive beings, and 
object to criticism as applied to themselves." This 
last with refined scorn, of course. 

*' Oh, never mind our feelings, my dear girL So far 
as we are concerned, I think I express the opinion 
of my brethren generally, when I say that your hard 
knocks are harmless enough. They amuse you, and 
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don't hurt us. It's for your own sake that I advise 
jou to leave off hitting. We're such a hard-headed 
set, you see. Your little tender fists have no 
fshance ; they'd be bruised to bits before we found 
out that you meant to hurt us." 

^' No doubt 1 Immaculate creatures — clad in the 
proof armour of conscious excellenoe — what can you 
have to fear?" 

*'A great deal, I dare say; but not fix)m the 
strictures of little things like you — imperfect, erring 
creatures as ourselves, don't you see ? — and it strikes 
me, a good deal more prejudiced and not half so 
merdiiil. You never hear us rail at women, now. 
Doesn't that occur to you as a proof of our 
moderation and forbearance ?" 

'^No, indeed! Thank heaven, we are a little 
better than you ! I don't know what would become 
of the world if it were not for womanly goodness, 
and purity, and unselfishness." 

" And charity — don't forget charity ! Painters 
and poets always make Charity a woman, if you 
remember." 

"Yes, indeed, and they are right!" retorted 
Claudia, warmly. " But we can't stop our eyes or 
our ears to the wrong and falsity around us. Our 
charity is not blind and deaf." 

** Nor dumb," observed Captain Lisle, laughing. 
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^' Your female yirtues, I often notice, haye all theS^ 
senses about them ; and especially are never without 
their parts of speech." 

^^ Absurd I I suppose you call thai argument T^ • 

^'Not at all. I would nev^ attempt to ai^e 
with a lady; nor to box with her, nor to ran, or 
leap, or climb with a being constituted by nature to 
be my superior in all those exercises." 

'^Oh, I understand you I" she cried, with lofty 
contempt. '' That is so like a man ! That is the 
usual manly liberality with regard to feminine 
endowments. Of course, a woman's opinions — a 
woman's thoughts — a woman's arguments can be 
worth nothing. Of course, we are beings of sm^ 
soul and shallow intellect; who have no right to 
think, or act, or speak for ourselves." 

'^ As for the speaking business, as I smd before, 
it seems to me yoii do that extensively enough, 
whether or not it's one of your chartered rights. 
Rights! Woman's rights 1 By Jove, ail that's 
come up in tremendous force since I last trod 
these shores I And I suppose, Lodie, you go in for 
that sort of thing to the fullest extent, eh ?" 

" I suppose j^ou don't even know what ' that sort 
of thing ' means— large-minded man 1" 

" Large-minded, but too-precipitate-in-forming-a- 
hypothesis woman !— I do. I've taken some trouble 
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to investigate the subject I've read a book, and an 
article in a review, and have gone through a good 
deal. But Fm still open to enlightenment. Tell 
me about it, now*" 

** I have no desire to enter upon the question with 
you," said Claudia, loftily. "I do not wish to be 
at once provoked and humiliated by the exposition 
of my brother's conventional and narrowminded 
▼iewa" 

•*Much obliged, I'm sure," remarked Harry, 
laughing with most aggravating good humour. ^' I 
say, Aunt Phrasie !" — to that lady, who at the 
moment entered the room from the garden, by the 
open French window, — " you're just in time to save 
the pieces of me. I'm being smashed, ma'am; 
crunched into smithereens by my belligerent sister!" 

Miss Hughes smiled in her usual gentle way, as 
she glided across the room, closely followed by the 
devoted Tiny, to her own chair by her own table. 
Slowly she removed the shawl from her shoulders, 
and then, still smiling placidly, sat down to arrange 
the flowers she had been gathering. 

" What have you been discussing, dear children ?" 
she inquired in her mild voice, with an air of cheer- 
ful tenderness that came upon Claudia just then 
as especially incongruous and exasperating. She 
made no reply, and went on arran^ng her desk. 
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Hany had sannteied dose to his aoni's cfaair, and 
while balanriiig Inmself on a low ottomaii, was 
entertainiDg himself at the luckless Tilly's expense 
hy puUing her long silken ears with an ene^j that 
considerably ruffled the equanimity of that feeble 
and languid animaL He looked up, laughing, at 
Miss Phrasie's question, and 1^ Tiny's ear go witfaa 
parting pinch that resulted in a shrill though 
wheezy howl of remonstrance. 

^ We've got on the question of woman's rights, 
ma'am — equality of the sexes, et cetera, et ceterLl 
I'm getting some new ideas. Go on, Lodie; Fm 
prepared to be edified. Come ! expound further on 
the matter of Woman — with a large W as I always 
see it now, in the maga^es." 

** Excuse me, I have a letter to write. I've 
wasted too much time already," Claudia coldly re- 
plied, and bent her head over her writing with very 
evident resolution neither to hear nor say any more. 

Harry laughed again, and then proceeded to 
whistle. Miss Phrasie perceived with distress that 
her darling's face was ominously cloudy, and b^an 
to cast about in her mind how best to create an 
agreeable diversion. There ensued an awkward 
pause, in which Harry's low whistle, and the ener- 
getic scratching of Miss Lisle's pen, were distinctly 
audible. 
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" Tve been across the fields to the town," - then 
came in Miss Hughes' dulcet voice. '^ I took the 
flowers to Murray Street. They were %o pleased. 
And do you know, dearest, Miss Mary says ^"' 

«I8 it immediately necessary for me to leam 
what Miss Thomburgh says, aunt?" asked 
Claudia, looking up from her writing for an in- 
stant " Her sayings are not usually of very vital 
importance." 

** No, darling ; perhaps not. I didn't know you 
were busy. And I thought you would like to know, 
and so would Harry, that they are expecting a 
visitor next week." 

** I assure you I don't feel the slightest interest in 
the fact," Claudia said, scribbling away again, 
viciously. 

** Well, but I do— bless the queer old souls — 1 
What visitor do they expect ? Tell me, Phrasie," 
Harry said, good-naturedly. 

** My dear, you know her. It is Miss Gascoigne, 
fiom — ^from some place, I forget the name, — ^who is 
coming. It seems it is a long-promised visit. They 
told me about it some tiipe ago, and seemed greatly 
leligbted, especially Miss Mary. 

" You don't say so 1 Eve coming to Chillingham ? 
•Little Eve 1 How I shall like to see her again !" 
\siied Harry, quite flushing up with pleasure. '^ She 
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was such a nice child I Coming, — ^when did you 
say, aunt ?" 

" Next Tuesday. Her papa brings her here oo 
his way to London.'* 

" Is he going to stay with them any time ? By 
Jove I I'd walk a good many miles to see Mr. Gas-; 
coigne, any day.'* 

" They don't expect him to stay except for one 
night, just to leave his daughter with them." 

"Well, I shall get a look at him, any way. 
And to think of Eve coming to ChillinghamI 
Why, aunt, she'll be such a sweet little friend for 
Lodie." 

Lodie half turned round, having it ready on her 
lips to utter her immediate thought — t" I don't want 
any sweet little friends." She kept it to herself and 
was silent, as being more dignified ; but half un- 
consciously curled her lip — which Harry perceiving, 
his wrath was considerably aroused, and he added 
intemperately — 

" That is, she vxmld be, if only Miss Lisle herself 
were a little sweeter, and gentler, and more like what 
one expects a woman to be. But I suppose all those 
old-fashioned notions of womanliness are exploded^ 
long ago." 

No answer. Miss Phrasie was anxiously watch- 
ing her ward's face, fondly and vainly waiting iot 
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dotne sign of relenting. Claudia struck a light em- 
phatically, and proceeded to fold her letter. 

Harry went on hotly, — " By Jove ! — ^it will be a 
relief to one's eyes, and to one's mind too, to see a 
true woman once again. I'm quite sure that Eve 
Gascoigne isn't spoilt by any of these new-fangled 
notions. She isn't strong-minded, I know. She 
doesn't take her stand on intellect and enlighten- 
ment, thank heaven !" 

" That's like a man," Claudia remarked, while 
carefully impressing her seal on the envelope, — " to 
hold that a true woman must necessarily be weak- 
mmded; and to thank heaven for her want of 
intellect Noble generosity ! Phrasie " — turning to 
that lady — " I should like Warren to take this note 
to Miss Porson, and wait for an answer." 

** He shall go at once, darling," eagerly said 
Miss Hughes. "Harry — ^just touch the bell, will 
your 

Harry obeyed ; slowly, and with a decided frown 
on his frank face. The next minute, however, he 
burst into a hearty laugh. 

" Now I say, Lodie ! just answer me one ques- 
tion," he called out. " Is Miss Porson your idea of 
a true woman? To me, you know, she's a great 
deal more like a policeman." , 

Claudia flashed a resentful glance at him. As a 
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woman and a partisan, she felt equally insulted hf 
this question and remark. 

^^Miss Porson possesses nohler qualities than any 
woman I know," she pronounced. '^ If more womefi 
were endowed with her energy, directness of pur- 
pose, and inexorable sincerity — to say notiiing of 
her unquestionable talents — our sex would not be is 
its present position." 

" I can easily believe that," the incorrigible young 
man inserted, sotto voce. 

^' Laugh, if you choose. Miss Porson is quite be^ 
yond the reach of such commonplace depreciation si 
yours. It would be well for you if you had half tii6 
genuine courage and earnestness of such a womaa/* 

" Nevertheless, she might brush her hair'oftener^* 

Claudia deigned neither word nor look in reply tO 
this thrust Harry changed his tone. 

*'WeU, I don't want to aggravate you, Lodie* 
We've had fighting enough for this one mom-: 
ing, already. I won't say another word against 
Miss Porson. I'm prepared to accept her as a most 
excellent person in her way. If I knew her well— 
which I never shall— no doubt I should have a high 
respect and esteem for her. I am more generous 
than you, observe. If I happen to speak in praise 
of mt/ friend ^Trenant, you're up in the clouds of in- 
credulity at once." 
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'^ You are quite mistaken. My knowledge of 
your friend is too slight, and my interest in him too 
small, for me to have any idea whateyer, incredulous 
or otherwise, regarding his good qualities." 

^'Ifs no credit to you then, that's all. Your 
womanly instinct ought to have *told you enough to 
make you feel interested to know more. Yoiur self- 
sufficient impertinence is intolerable," Harry said, 
with heat ; all his resolutions to be moderate having 
succumbed, apparently. 

** My dear Harry," Miss Phrasie here chimed in, 
timidly looking from one to the other of the com- 
batants, uncertain how much was earnest and how 
much fim, in the discussion, — ^^ My dear Harry, your 
sister is quite superior to the common missishness of 
taking so much notice of gentlemen. Surely you must 
be only proud and satisfied that she should be so." 

** There's a medium in everything," he growled. 
^Because she doesn't lay siege to every being in 
broadcloth that comes near her, like Miss Beau- 
mont or Miss Grainger, she need not pretend to 
such unnatural indifference — such an ostentation of 
disdain for all mankind. It doesn't do, Miss Lodie !' 
And I'll tell you one thing, — you'll never be married 
if you don't mend your ways. No man would ever 
care two straws for such a sharp, cold piece of ice 
and steel as you are growing." 
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Claudia fired up — figuratively and literally, at 
this. Her face glowed with her mighty indignation.. 

" Never be married ! No man ever care for me! 
— What a disastrous fate ! What more remains for a 
woman if she is cut off from that natural and beau- 
tiful goal of her existence — matrimony ? No 1" she 
added, in lofty scorn, ** I don't expect to be majv 
ried. I'm too good I believe, either to choose or 
be chosen by any of the high-minded, chivalrous 
gentlemen we meet stalking about promenades and 
waltzing at evening parties. A noble race, truly ! 
You desire to see your sister emulate the Miss Beau- 
monts and Miss Graingers, and arduously strive to 
make herself what such men as these would admire ? 
— A worthy ambition, doubtless, — ^but not for me." 

Her vehemence appeared to make little impres- 
sion on Captain Lisle ; but it alarmed gentle Aunt 
Phrasie, who eagerly tried to smooth down matters. 

" My dear Harry, how can you say such things ? 
He carCt mean it you know, darling. How ofl«n 
we've heard him laugh at those husband-hunting 
girls ! Of course he couldn't wish his sister " 

But neither of the good lady's companions listened 
to what she was saying. 

" You're too proud and stuck-up, Lodie," her 
brother affirmed. "You want setting down. I 
should just like to see you taken in hand by a really 
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good fellow who would manage you properly, and 
drive the nonsense out of you. You've plenty of 
good material ; you'd he a fine character in time, I 
shouldn't wonder." 

** I am abundantly grateful for your high opinion 
of my possibilities. It is only a pity they are never 
likely to be realized. K I am not to be a fine 
character till one of your really good fellows takes 
me in hand and manages me, I fear my obscure 
destiny is fixed." 

*' Oh, you'll find him some day, — never fear." 

" Finding pre-supposes a search. Do you fancy 
me very likely to become a female Diogenes, and go 
hunting about the world for an honest man ? I'm 
afraid I don't think the quarry worth the quest," 
Claudia said, with superb insincerity. But she had 
forgotten all her day-dreams just then, and was quite 
a diflFerent being from the girl who sometimes in- 
dulged in such deep and mystical reveries beneath 
the elm tree. 

"You're a regular heathen," Harry observed, 
" and a foolish little person into the bargain. We 
all know that there are good and great men in the 
world. Your blindness to light doesn't interfere 
with the fsuct of the sunshine." 

"But I will not accept candlelight for the ray 
pure from heaven. Good and great are big words. 

VOL. I. I 
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I judge by what I see and know. For example, you, 
I dare say, are a more than commonly excellent and 
sensible young man," she proceeded, with sisterly 
frankness, — " but though you are vastly superior to 
the Chillingham average, you are very far from my 
ideal of goodness and greatness." 

" Tha — nk you ! I feel duly snubbed. By Jove ! 
I should like to see your ideal. Reserve me a front 
seat when the auspicious meeting between you takes 
place I What shall you do ? How shall you treat 
him ? Come, Lodie, just imagine me to be the in- 
describable, ineffable being — and rehearse !" 

" Too great a tax on my imagination, Harry ; I 
couldn't do it," Claudia said, laughing. 

" One comfort is — ^if I'm not your ideal, you're 
quite as far from being mine," Harry observed, a 
suspicion of pique just dashing his good-humoor. 
" I like a woman that's loveable and gentle. I'll 
dispense with the cleverness that sharpens her tongue 
and hardens her heart. You'd be a much better 
woman, Lodie, if you had less brains." 

He could have hardly said anything more gratify- 
ing to his sister. Her eyes sparkled, as she seized 
on this sentiment and held it up to scorn. 

" Oh, I am well acquainted with that noble doc- 
trine. Do not trouble yourself to explain. I know 
perfectly what it is that you and your enlightened 
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brethren require women to be — ^and what you wish 
them not to be. I know how much intellect you 
would apportion to them — ^how much right of judg- 
menty independence of action, and so on. May you 
find what you want, and no more ! And there is no 
fear but you will find it. I know your ideal of a 
woman very well, Harry. I have met her frequently 
in society." 

« Indeed ! What is she like ?" 

Claudia proceeded like a catalogue: "She is 
quiet, soft, meek, yielding, timid, confiding, and 
helpless. I see her at this moment in my mind's 
eye. She has large blue eyes; she adores you, and 
listens to all you say — echoing your opinions with a 
gentle affirmative every now and then. She is very 
pretty and sweet to look at, and is very loving in her 
own tiny way. She is one of the large class of 
women who have no harm about them, because, in 
fiict, they have no anything of their own, but just 
live a looking-glass sort of life — reflecting every- 
thing and being nothing." 

"Finely described 1 Lodie, you talk alarmingly 
in the authoress style. There's a ring in your sen- 
tences fearfully suggestive of books. You're not 
writing one?" 

" Not at present. Perhaps I shall, one day." 

** Now pray don't," he urged, with a great appear- 
ance of earnestness. " I'll forgive you anything but 
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that There's no need to add to the crowd of 
authoresses, poetesses, or anything else ending in 
esses — all of which I hate heartily. Why, the very 
language protests against such monstrosities as 
female followers of the arts and sciences. There's 
no name for them in the dictionary ! How do you 
get over that?" 

"Dictionaries, like nations, are progressive; — 
capable of enlargement and improvement. The 
dictionary of the twentieth century is likely to con- 
tain a good many new words, I imagine," Claudia 
said, with complacency, " even as the life of that 
time is likely to contain several new vocations for us 
— ^recognized and admired vocations that are now 
unheard of, or only scouted and laughed at." 

" Ah ! you'd better keep to the good old vocap* 
tions Nature gave you, and for which there are 
titles in good old Saxon. Daughter, sister, wife, 
mother, nurse — isn't there choice enough there, you 
insatiable person ?*' 

"Very old arguments — they've been effectually 
put down long ago," Miss Lisle rejoined, carelessly. 
" It absolutely feels cool. I shall walk to the end 
of the garden and back." And she rose, took 
up the garden shawl that lay near, gathered its 
folds about her, and sauntered with her usual 
stately grace through the conservatory into the 
garden. 
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Both Miss Hnghes and Harry watched her as she 
went across the lawn. 

** How well she looks when she is arguing ear- 
nestly !'* sighed the former. " And how admirahly 
she argues! You haven't a chance against her, 
Harry — nobody ever has. You needn't mind being 
vanquished by her." 

"Indeed ma'am, I don't mind," said Harry, 
laughing. " She's an insolent little sparrow as ever 
hopped and chirped and pecked its way over sacred 
ground." These last words he was good-natured 
enough to mutter to himself, not to excite Miss 
Fhrasie's horror. 

" You must be so proud of your sister 1" that lady 
pursued. '* Isn't she a fine, noble creature, Harry ? 
Doesn't every other woman look small beside her ?" 

**Well, ma'am — you see I rather prefer small 
women, myself. We men have enough of bigness 
and independence and so on, among each other. It 
seems to me natural to look to women for something 
gentler, sweeter, and fairer than — than — all that. I 
should never fall in love with a girl like Claudia, I 
must say," Harry concluded, — half alarmed at his 
own frankness to that adoring aunt. 

But she smiled with benign compassion on him, 
only saying, 

"That is very fortunate: for you would never 
find another like her, my dear boy I" 
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CHAPTER VI. 

EVELYN. 

The following week Miss Gascoigne arrived, and 
Claudia duly made her acquaintance. Aunt Phrasie 
and her so-Qalled nephew and niece paid a long 
morning visit in Murray Street, in the course of 
which Miss Mary Thornburgh talked a good deal, 
Claudia made herself particularly pleasant, and 
Harry rattled away, perhaps not quite so easily as 
usual — his frank carelessness of speech and manner 
being slightly modified on the occasion ; — ^perhape 
by softening reminiscences of long-ago awakened 
by the sight of " little Eve " grown into a young 
lady. She, meanwhile, was noticeably shy and 
quiet, speaking only when some direct question ren- 
dered reply inevitable ; and Miss Hughes was also 
passive — listened to the elder Miss Thomburgh's 
languid details of the symptoms of her last nervous 
headache, investigated the new comer, and admired 
her own ffirl to her heart's content So well Claudia 
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looked ! She was dressed, as usual, with rather rich 
taste ; but dress and bonnet and costly shawl all 
Kuited her infinitely well. There was a sort of care- 
less stateliness in her bearing, a natural directness 
and decision in her way of speaking, that was to-day 
gracefully chastened by a certain playful sweetness. 
She could be very attractive, altogether winning, when 
4she liked. Perhaps the suavity was all the more 
charming because it was not changeless. Howbeit, 
the charm was potent as regarded one person, that 
morning. Miss Lisle made an immediate conquest 
of simple Evelyn Gascoigne. She was entirely en- 
grossed in admiration of her radiant bloom, her pic- 
turesque mobile face, her rich voice, and that 
graceful, easy manner, which to the country girl was 
additionally fascinating because it seemed so mar- 
vellously unattainabla It was a new instance of the 
attraction of contrast : for there was indeed a re- 
markable diflFerence between the elegant young 
lady who wore her Indian cachemere with so much 
dignity, and talked and moved with such perfect 
"Mvoir faire — and the fair little girl who sat near her, 
and whenever she dared, contemplated her with eyes 
eloquent of the deepest interest and admiratioa 

Evelyn Gascoigne was but a few months younger 
than Qaudia — by the calendar. Bu t in looks, 
ways, speech, and even dress, she appeared by com- 
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parison, almost a child. She was slight, smaU, and 
delicate both in form and feature. She had a 
straight, pure brow, above which hair of a rare 
golden brown colour was parted in soft, smooth 
bands, and folded back over the prettjr shell-like 
ears. Pencilled eyebrows gave character to the 
sweetness of her face, and her eyes were beautiful, 
with the unfathomable expression and lustrous ear« 
nestness almost exclusively characteristic of that 
peculiar lambent brown. She was too innately 
graceful for even shyness to render her awkward ; but 
it was easy to see that the formal conventions of a 
morning call were unusual and distasteful to her. 
She was quite unable to respond to Claudia's fluent 
"small-talk;" and it was of course equally im* 
possible for her to break throiigh the outer crust 
of social observances, and *' make friends " in 
her own fashion — ^much as she secretly longed to 
do so. 

But the long" call at last came to an end, and the 
visitors departed; having engaged themselves to 
come to tea on the next evening but one. During 
the walk home, Miss Gascoigne was naturally the 
theme of conversation. 

" Well, Lodie, what do you say ?" was Harry's 
first demand. 

" About Miss Gascoigne ? — ^Why that she is a 
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sweet, delicate, gentle little thing,^ Clandia said, 
with cordiality. ^ I feel quite inclined to like her. 
And I pitied her so — she seemed so frightened and 
shy." 

- ^ She appears quite unused to society," MiSs 
Phiasie remarked ; " so very " 

•*She isn't a woman of the world — if you mean 
that," Harry said, "You must rememher that 
Groldharbour is a primitiye place, and there's 
nothing at all of what you'd call society to be 
fiwnd there. A very few friends comprise their 
Bodal circle." 

"Delightfully primitive indeed!" — and Claudia 
sighed. 

"Dear me, how very curious!" Miss Phrasie 
said, with fervour. "And really Miss Gascoigne 
looks as if she knew nothing of the world. How 
strangely she was dressed. Did you observe ?" 

" A very pretty dress I thought it/'* cried Harry. 
" I admired it particularly. A nice pale colour, and 
pretty altogether. Did you notice, Lodie ?" 

"Certainly it suited her very well, — though it 
must be owned the fashion was not of the newest." 

"What matters fashion? You women are all 
of you slaves to that sort of cant I wonder, among 
all your reforms, you don't throw off the binding re- 
straints of fashion. Why not set yourselves free from 
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Ihe shackles of the milliner and dressmaker, sis A 
beginning to the general freedom you are striving 

for r 

" My dear Harry, reserve your eloquence," his 
sister said, lightly. She was in too bright a mood 
to be tempted to discussion that day. She felt 
pleased with herself — satisfied with the world. She 
had been very amiable with the Miss Thomburghs — 
had sympathized with the elder's weak health, and 
listened to the younger's repetition of certain inci- 
dents connected with her travels in India, " when 
she was a girl." This last was especially to be set 
down to Claudia's credit — she had heard the same 
narration so many times, and like the gentleman in 
the French comedy, believed that those journeys 
never could have tired the traveller half so much as 
they tired her. Then she had behaved with great 
sweetness to the stranger — ^had tried to " draw her 
out ;" had made gracious allusions to the possibility 
of future intercourse, and had herself smoothed away 
all difficulties that were likely to postpone the 
Thursday's tea at Murray Street. Yes, she' had 
been very good. It was only a pity she knew it so 
well. 

She was interested in Miss Gascoigne. The at- 
traction of opposition operated on each of these 
young persons with regard to each other, although in 
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an unequal degree. Moreover, in Miss Lisle's feel- 
ings there mingled something quite unrecognized 
^nd involuntary, of satisfaction at the unobtrusive, 
not to say insignificant appearance of the new 
corner. Harry had enlarged with such enthusiasm 
on what he remembered and what he had heard of 
Eve's beauty, sweetness, and various perfections, 
that Claudia unconsciously felt flattered to find this 
tDUch-praised damsel so far removed from the possi- 
bility of rivalry. But this feeling was subtle, and 
jonacknowledged. She would have felt ashamed of 
ite meanness, had she been conscious of it 
. Very diflerent, meanwhile, were the thoughts, feel- 
ings, and conversation going on in the Murray Street 
drawing-room. 

" Well, my dear !" Miss Mary Thomburgh 
cried, after a decent interval had elapsed since 
the door closed on the visitors. " What do you 
think of Miss Lisle ? Elegant, stylish girl, is she 
jBOt? So much admired! So talented, too, and 
accomplished ! You shall hear her play on Thurs* 
day ; and when we go to Alderbank you will see 
her drawings. Did you observe how beautifully ^he 
was dressed ? Her papa, who is now in India, sent 
her that splendid shawl. Yes, my dear, he is in 
Calcutta. Well, I was in India (many years ago — 
I WB^ a girl at the time, so you may imagine), but 
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I did not go to Calcutta — ^I know nothing about 
Calcutta. My uncle, with whom I travelled, had 
business in the Bombay Presidency. Ah, my dear, 
in those days ." 

But here the elder sister interposed, with her 
gentle, almost inaudible voice — 

" I think, Mary, I could take a little jelly. A 
little jelly, and a biscuit — and perhaps a glass of 
wine. The excitement of visitors has made me feel 
very exhausted." 

Before the dehberate utterance had ended, ax^tive 
Miss Mary, assisted by Evelyn, had brought part of 
the invalid's luncheon to her little table, and had 
rung for the rest, talking vigorously all the time. 

" Kind creature, Miss Hughes ! — ^so doatingly fond 
of her niece — she calls Miss Lisle her niece, but 
they're only second cousins, or something of the 
kind. Colonel Hughes,— did you ever see Colonel 
Hughes ? — ^is the nicest, yellowest old gentleman— 
(Couldn't you fancy a sandwich, Matilda, cut thin, 
off the cold beef? Do now. Yes, Sally, you may 
cut one or two for my sister.) — My love, he was 
quite a fine, handsome fellow, when I first met him 
at a military ball in Bombay. I danced several 
times with him, I remember— quite an elegant, 
fashionable young officer, a capital dancer and a 
most attentive partner. And now, you know, he's 
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quite the old man ; and, as I say, the colour of that 
waU." 

" Don't fbi^et the mustard, Sally," was here mur- 
mured languidly, by Matilda — repeated loudly and 
emphatically by the younger sister ; and after the 
little sensation caused by this important charge had 
subsided, Evelyn contrived to insert a question. 

^ And Miss lisle has no mother?" 

** No, my dear, — lost her very early — can't even 
remember her. She can only just recollect her 
father, indeed. Was brought over from India when 
she was only four or five years old, and came to 
Kve here, with Miss Hughes. It was the very year 
after Matilda and I settled in this house. Captain 
Lisle (fine young fellow he is, isn't he ? Such a 
manly, frank countenance I I always liked Harry 
Lisle!) — ^well, he was a boy of twelve, or so. He 
used to come and spend his holidays here — ^fiill of 
fim and mischief. But, by-the-by, he's a friend of 
your cousin Norman, isn't he ? You used to see 
him at Goldharbour sometimes ?" 

" Yes ; he came several times before he went to 
India. Norman is much attached to him." 

" Ah ! noble young man, Norman Trenant ! Not 
strictly handsome, perhaps, but very striking — a fine 
countenance. And here are the sandwiches ! That's 
right, Sally, put the little tray at my sister's side — 
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And such a pleasant voice and manner of speaking F 
I'm sure the way he sat and talked to Matilda and 
me that one day he was in Ghillingham and came to 
see us, was really — No, she ham^t forgot the salt^ 
Matty dear — has she ? You don't mean it 1 Heallj, 
these maids are — ^Excuse me, love, but just touch 
the bell. Sally is forgetful. A capital girl, honest as 
the day, but just a trifle thoughtless. You see, I 
reminded her of the mustard, but never thought it 
necessary to mention the salt. Couldn't suppose 
she'd forget the salt. Oh, don't you trouble your- 
self to fetch it, my dear, pray. Ah, she's gone. 
Eve has gone to fetch the salt for you, Matilda 
dear. Sweet girl, amiable, loveable creature ! — quite 
what she promised to be, as a child. The dearest, 
loveliest, — Oh, thank you, love — so kind of you I 
Now Matilda, we'll make it all right. Such nice 
beef. Winters always sends us such excellent beef. 
His mutton is perhaps a little too lean — but the 
beef is first rate," etc., etc., etc., etc 

Eve's heart reproached her sometimes for the sins 
of her intellect, when she felt wearied of Miss Matil- 
da's elaborately described symptoms (those simply, 
of what may be termed an amateur valetudinarian), 
or of poor Miss Mary's endless panegyrics on her 
relatives, friends, acquaintance, tradespeople^ and 
servants. This good little girl was shocked at 
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herself when she found that, excellent and worthy 
as they were, she grew dreadfully tired of the society 
of the maiden sisters. She was afraid she must be 
unreasonably fastidious, but their conversation could 
not interest her, and she caught herself counting the 
hours till bed time, and already sighing to think 
how many weeks would elapse before she might re- 
turn home. She knew nothing of that superior art of 
irony, which is such an admirable safety-valve for 
impatience, and by means of which young persons 
are enabled to make the very stupidest of their friends 
contribute to their entertainment. How Claudia 
would have caricatured Miss Thomburgh, grace- 
fully reclining on her sofa, " rather weak and low, 
to-day," with the emptied sandwich plate, jelly 
saucer, and wine glass at her elbow ! With what 
gusto she would have mimicked that lady's elegant 
languor of speech, contrasted by Miss Mary's brisk 
and never-ceasing current of talk about everybody 
and nothing ! She would have gleaned some enjoy- 
ment out of these and other diversions. Not so poor 
Miss Gascoigne. Satire had not been implanted by 
nature in her innocent breast, and education had not 
repaired the omission. She could not draw carica- 
ture, and had no talent for mimickry. She was any- 
thing but obtuse, but when she saw ridiculous points 
in those she esteemed, she was ashamed, and felt it 
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a kind of treachery to laugh at them. She was in thiB 
respect, far behind the present era of civilization ; and 
indeed could not in any way be brought forward as at 
specimen of the young woman of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. She was, in fact, a very simple primitive little 
maiden, and her feelings and ideas were nearly as 
unusual and out of fashion as her way of dressing. 

But Evelyn had a new interest now, in Miss lisle. 
She thought about her all the rest of that day ; when 
she went out with Miss Mary, she looked eagerly 
among the crowd of young ladies who were sunning 
their brilliant plumage on the promenade, half 
hoping to see her again. In the evening she wrote 
a long letter home, and related all about the visitors 
and, (for she was not one of that interesting and 
reserved species of young women, who bury their 
emotions deep, deep in their souls, and never men- 
tion what they think or feel, on any account) — she 
also said how much, how very much she admired 
Miss Lisle — how handsome and graceful she was — 
how clever she seemed, how brilliant and charming 
in every way. She could not get clear of this theme : 
again and again it recurred in the course of her 
letter. If she mentioned that the Chillingham belle, 
Miss Lucas, was not so beautiful as she expected 
; — ^she immediately added that Miss Lisle was in- 
finitely more attractive — so fresh and fair and bloom- 
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ing — and she was again busy with her praises. Poor 
Harry was briefly disposed of; — she should not have 
known him again, he was so bronzed, and his mous- 
tache altered him. He was not nearly so handsome 
as his sister, who, — etc., etc., etc. 

Norman Trenant, when it came to his turn to 
have the perusal of this letter, read these passages 
more than once, with a very expressive smile of 
comment. So she was caught — she was dazzled, 
this little Eve ; — this country-bred moth had flown 
straight into the flame, and liked it. ^'But she 
won't singe her wings," he thought to himself. 
" There must be substantial goodness in the nature 
that can permanently attract hers. I wonder if they 
will become friends r 
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CHAPTER VII. 



MURRAY STREET. 



Murray Street had used to be a name of dread 
to Claudia, and to go to tea there, one of the sorest 
penances she could imagine. It was one of those 
dreary Chillingham streets which had been fj^hion* 
able fifty years ago. The tall, gaunt, old brick 
house was redolent of musky mustiness, and a dingy, 
neutral tint was its complexion, within and without. 
The drawing-room was a very temple of forlorn gen- 
tility. It was tolerably spacious, and scantily fur- 
nished, with stifi-backed chairs, draperies of the 
prevalent sombre hue, spider-legged tables, and 
quantities of old china. Portraits of several hard- 
featured members of the Thomburgh ancestry, which 
hung on the dusty cinnamon-coloured walls, did not 
contribute to the enlivenment of this interior. The 
literature, formally ranged round the card basket on 
the central table, always consisted of one or two 
annuals of twenty years back, the younger Miss 
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Thornburgh's album, of yet more ancient date, a 
small volmne which impertinently professed to con- 
tain the " Beauties of Shakspeare," two large ones of 
Dr. Somebody's "Memoirs," and the Chillingham 
"Gazette" for the week before last. That table, 
and that conservative collection of books used to be 
Claudia's despair while waiting for the Miss Thorn- 
burghs' appearance during a morning call, or when 
driven there to wile away part of those weary, long 
evenings that Miss Hughes and herself sometimes 
spent with the old ladies. Those evenings were cer- 
tainly not entertaining. It was pain and grief to 
Claudia to play on the old square piano : it irritated 
her when the elder hostess, on the conclusion of 
every " piece," erected her head with an air of ele- 
gant and critical interest, inquired its name and 
observed that it was a "sweet air," a "spirited 
melody," or a " plaintive strain." Then came the 
sandwiches and biscuits, and Miss Mary's continuous 
flood of small talk. And then came the fly to con- 
vey them home, and Claudia might yawn, and be 
bitterly sarcastic on the delightful and improving 
evening they had passed, and Aunt Phrasie would 
praise her pet for consenting to go, and playing on 
the old piano, and being so amiable — as she always 
was — bless her ! 

But the going to tea on that Thursday evening 
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after Miss Gascoigne's arrival, was very different. 
The dingy drawing-room did not look the same; 
some of the old china jars were filled with flowers : 
a pretty basket with some light work in it, inter- 
fered with the awfiil propriety of the centra table's 
arrangement, and Claudia's quick eye detected with 
delight, the presence of some strange volumes among 
those detested familiars in green silk and brown 
morocco. Moreover, the windows were open, and 
the soft evening air came in, filtered through the 
profuse blooms of sundry heliotropes and geraniums, 
which were likewise strange appearances on the 
balcony. 

Very foreign also to the customary aspect of that 
severe apartment, was the figure of Miss Gascoigne, 
arrayed in a fair white dress, to the simple grace and 
freshness of which, no one could take exceptioa 
There was the prettiest rose-tint on this young lady's 
cheeks as she came forward to meet the visitors, 
and she looked altogether very lovely and winning, — 
the sweet, frank smile half contradicting the shyness 
of her glance and voice. Claudia instinctively longed 
to kiss her, but conventionally, of course, comported 
herself with cool propriety. It was easier to do this, 
when she saw her brother's look of undisguised de- 
light resting on the white little fairy. Harry was 
evidently appreciative enough for the whole family. 
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And Harry pertinaciously kept his place by Miss 
Gascoigne's side, and did his utmost to occupy her 
attention. He talked of Goldharbour places and 
people, and Claudia did not join in their conversa- 
tion ; — which disappointed Eve, though that it was 
a pleasant theme to her it was easy to see, by the 
sparkle of her eyes, and the gradually increasing 
frequency of her remarks. 

Thus, during tea. After that important ceremony 
was duly achieved, a card table was moved to Miss 
Matilda's sofa, and three-handed cribbage esta^ 
blished for the elder ladies. And then Miss Mary 
became most anxious and apprehensive concerning 
the amusement of the young people. 

" My dears, I hope you will contrive to entertain 
yourselves ! There are engravings, very pretty en- 
gravings in those green silk books, Eve, love ! — And 
— or wouldn't you like a round game at cards ?" she 
cried, with a sudden electric flash of an idea, and 
she paused in collecting the cribbage pegs, and 
turned her busy, eager face towards them ; — " Vingt- 
un, or loo, or speculation ? Such good games, and — 
I think, yes, I'm nearly sure — ^we've another pack of 
cards, somewhere, and we could send for a pint of 
beans for counters, — they make such excellent coun- 
ters, we used to have them always for counters, when 
we were children. Yes, Matty, dear, I know the 
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beautiful counters I brought from India— very beau- 
tiful ones— too delicate and valuable to use — ^they're 

under the glass-case in the . But the cards — Fm 

thinking where I could have put the cards? — such a 
very nice pack, only wanting the ace of hearts, I 
think — or was it clubs ? I forget — ^but it*s so easy to 
make one with a visiting card, and there are plenty 

in the card-basket, there, which . What did 

you say, Matty ?" 

Miss Matilda's languid murmur here became 
audible. 

"Would not our young friends like a little 
music, Mary, my dear? Miss Lisle will perhaps 
kindly favour us with one of her sweet strains. 
And dear Eve will also contribute to the harmony 
of our evening, I doubt not." 

" To be sure. Of course. No fear of your being 
dull while you can have music, is there, dear Eve? 
What do you say, dear Miss Lisle?" And Miss 
Mary bustled up to the old piano and opened it with 
much pomp. " Dear Eve is so musical," she pur- 
sued, in an audible whisper to Claudia, who, inly 
shuddering, was sitting near ; — " sings and plajrs so 
sweetly. It would be delightful if you would play 
a duet together. Duets are 80 delightful ! There's 
the overture to * Tancredi ' somewhere in the house, 
arranged for — no, it's for flute and piano ; and I 
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really coulcl not be certain of putting my hand upon 
it at this moment ; but — Yes, Matty dear ? Am I 
wanted to cut ? Excuse me, my dears. And now 
pray amuse yourselves ; and if you should like a 
game of cards, why " 

And Miss Mary subsided into cribbage, during 
which classic game her utterances were neces- 
sarily confined within limits. She made the best of 
her opportunities, however, and throughout the game 
might be heard at frequent intervals loudly and 
cheerfully chirping out her " fifteen two/' " one for 
his knob," "a go," "two and a pair's four," etc. etc. 

Meanwhile, Miss Lisle had turned to Evelyn, 
and was asking in her rather patronizing way, if she 
were fond of music ? She saw the smile quivering 
on the young girl's lip, however, and laughed at 
her own question without waiting for an answer. 
** I'll vary my demand," she said. " Do you play 
and sing a great deal, or a very little ?' 

"A great deal," Evelyn responded, blushingly. 
" We are all very fond of music at home." 

"May I go on, and still further test | your can- 
dour ? Do you play and sing very well, or only 
tolerably ?' 

After a brief pause the answer came, spoken with 
something of the grave deliberation of a child say- 
ing its catechism. 
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" Only tolerably. It pleases papa. But I dcm't 
think yofw would care about it." 

« Why not r 

^' Because I suppose you are accustomed to hear 
very good music. And you yourself play so beauti- 
fully." 

" How do you know that T 

" Miss Thomburgh told me. And a lady whp 
called here to-day, said so too." 

" Ah, you should never believe at second hand ! 
Wait till you can judge for yourself," Claudia said, 
with a gracious smile. 

" That is what I should like," Evelyn answered, 
but with a very doubtful glance towards the ancient 
piano, — a glance which Miss Lisle feelingly compre- 
hended. It was far from her desire that the sounds 
slumbering within that square old instrument of 
torture should be awakened that evening. 

" We won't ask each other to play, just now," she 
hastily observed ; " but on some future occasion we 
will both be so kind as to favour ourselves with 
that * little music' we hear about so often. At 
present, suppose we converse ?" 

" Yes, suppose we do ?" said Harry, bringing his 
chair nearer to them, with a very bright, eager 
expression on his frank face. Whether, thus for^ 
mally invoked, the spirit of conversation would 
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have deigned to descend upon the trio, may be con- 
sidered doubtful, even if Miss Mary's attention had 
not been attracted to them in the interval of ** a 
deal,*' just at this juncture. The good lady, in her 
capacity of hostess, was horrified to perceive that 
her guests were neither playing, singing, nor looking 
at engravings. Consequently, how dull they must 
bel 

"My dear Evelyn," — in a slightly reproachful 
tone, — " have you not asked Miss Lisle (two for his 
heels, Matty,) to favour us with one of those sweetly 
pretty — Pray do; — or a duet Couldn't you two 
young ladies give us a duet ? There's the overture 
to *Tancredi' somewhere in the — (Twenty-nine's a 
go 1) It would be so delightful — such a treat, — let 
me beg of you — I Do, my love, persuade Miss Lisle. 
There ! Four, five, six, — that's three holes for me." 
And she was once more lost in the profundities of 
cribbage. 

Claudia answered this appeal. 

" Some one has described conversation as the art 
of making music on our heartstrings, ma'am," she 
swd ; " and we have agreed to play on that instru- 
ment, and repudiate the piano, for to-night." 

"Oh, I admire the harp beyond everything!" 
cried Miss Mary, imperfectly catching this speech, 
and firowuing over her cards and smiling to Claudia 
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at alternate moments. — " Now I call this provokiig. 
I must either spoil my hand or else give you such 
a crib that — ah ! that will do. — ^Yes, my dear Miss 
Lisle, when I was a girl I learned the harp ; and I 
had a most elegant instrument, which I took with 
me to India. — ^Thirtv-one, — two holes. — I left it 
there ; it was sold, indeed, afterwards, or it would 
have been delightful now for you to have favoured 
us with ^" 

"Mary!" interrupted her elder sister, severely, 
" you are not attending to the game. You pegged 
a hole too many." 

" Did I ?. I beg your pardon. I'm sure it was 
most — Excuse me, my dears, then if — Eve, dear, 
perhaps you will sing something, or ask Miss lisle 
to — ^Yes Matty, I see. A pair's fifteen. Four holes.** 

" I remember, you used to sing, years ago, Miss 
Gascoigne," Captain Lisle here chimed in. "I 
recollect perfectly a little song of yours, about — 
about love-birds — 



t( 



Pretty love-birds, dear love-birds, who gave you your name?" 



Eve laughed merrily. 

"Yes, that is it. What a good memory you 
have! It is what papa calls our lisping song, 
because we all used to sing it before we could speak 
plain. And do you remember how E^tie used 
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to Sing French songs, — ^making out the words so 
fimnily — so prettily T 

Harry had forgotten Katie's sin^ng ; but Claudia 
suavely expressed interest to know more about it 
Katie was Miss Gascoigne's sister, she supposed? 

** Yes. She was a very little thing when Cap- 
tain lisle was at Longhope. But she always had 
a special gift of singing. She sings like a bird ; — 
and nearly as constantly, I think," Eve said, laugh- 
ing. ** We usually know where she is, by her song. 
We call her * the cricket,' for that reason." 

Eve's colour began to rise, and her tongue was 
loosened. A few questions from Qaudia were 
sufficient to keep her talking on the dear subject of 
home, and the brothers and sister there. 

" Have you many brothers ?" Miss Lisle asked. 

** I have two — ^Walter and Charlie, — ^besides 
Norman." 

** Mr. Trenant is your cousin, is he not?' 

** Yes. But we think of him as our eldest brother 
more," Eve answered, with her dear, stedfast look 
into her questioner's eyes. " You know he has lived 
with us such a long, long time. I can remember him 
almost as long as I can remember being alive." 

There was often something very quaintly childlike 
in the simplicity ofMissGascoigne's diction. Claudia 
more than once felt tempted to smile as she chatted 
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on. Harry's sense of humour, on the other hand, 
appeared singularly obtuse this evening. He listened 
with profound and almost reverent attention to all 
that Evelyn said. Never had he talked so little 
or so soberly. His sister marvelled at him. 

She marvelled at herself also, when the supper- 
tray appeared, and she found that ten o'clock had 
come before she had once wondered what time it 
was. And then ensued the customary train of 
events. Miss Mary rose to the surface ; and her 
voice and her busy restless little figure seemed 
to pervade the room generally, as she put away 
cards and cribbage-board, assisted at the setting out 
in due order of the sandwiches and tartlets, and 
monologued the while, after her manner. 

"A capital game! Well fought, wasn't it? I 
should have had it, only for that crib of yours 5 it 
brought you up famously. I was quite astonished 
you know, for you hadn't turned the comer just 
before, and — The wine here, Betsy. Sponge-cake? 
Yes ; that will do. — And how have you been amus- 
ing yourselves, my dears ? I hope you haven't-— 
No, Betsy,— on the side-table. My sister will have 
her supper there. Quite right Yes, my dear 
.Miss Hughes, you never expected to have that 
game, Fm sure. I was amazed when I saw you 
round the comer. And you pegged away at sudi 
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a rate, playing. Capital game, cribbage. I must 
say I eDJoy a game of cards. I only wish the 
young people had — ^Vingt-un or loo — most amusing ! 
And I know there's another pack of cards some- 
where in the house, and — Well, yes, Mr. Lisle — I 
mean Captain, I beg your pardon — if you would 
hand the sandwiches round! Thank you, thank 
you." 

• In a few minutes the good lady begdn to publish 
ihe fame of certain crisp cakes which were among 
the edibles. Evelyn had made them, — made them 
that morning, she informed Claudia, and straight- 
way went on to expatiate on Eve's various gifts and 
graces — ^that unconscious little maiden being at the 
moment engaged in assisting Miss Euphrasia to 
acme jelly, at the other end of the room. 

" She is so quick and handy, you know. Can do 
ivnything with her fingers," said Miss Mary, in 
emphatic whispers. "As for needlework — do you 
see this collar ? She worked it BeautiftiUy done, 
isn't it? And then — oh, I wish you could hear her 
play — and sing ! Plays and sings so sweetly. Of 
course very difiFerent from yovr style, my dear Miss 
Claudia, — nothing ambitious, — no execution to com- 
pare with — But very, very sweet! She plays for 
hours together to my sister, who is so devotedly 
fond of music, you know. Such a treat to dear 
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Matty. Oh, she is a dear, sweet girl ! I never- 
knew — Yes, my love, I'm speaking of you," added - 
the worthy lady, much to poor Evelyn's embarrass- 
ment, as she came to resume her seat by Miss Lisle. 
"I've been saying — But I must go to dear Miss 
Hughes again ; she has no wine." 

And she fluttered away, leaving the young people 
together, 

" Miss Thomburgh has been singing your 
praises," Claudia informed Evelyn. "She was in 
the midst of the catalogue of your accomplishments. 
I am beginning to know something about you." 

Eve laughed and blushed deprecatingly. 

"Ah, you must not listen to Aer," she said. 
"You know how kind and loving she is, so that 
all she sees feeems to her so excellent. Her praises, 
make me feel dreadfully ashamed, sometimes." 

"Praise has not that eflect, commonly," Harry 
remarked. 

" Don't you think so ? — when one feels very un- 
worthy of it ?" Eve said, looking interrogatively first 
at him and then at his sister. 

"For my part, I'm not humble-minded enough 
to be able to judge," Miss Lisle answered, with a 
laugh of half-defiant frankness. " You must under- 
stand, Miss Gascoigne, that I am not at all a meek 
person. I'm afiraid when I deprecate praise, it is 
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because I feel it to be beneath, not above, my 
acceptance." 

Eve, with her serious eyes fixed on the speaker's 
£BLce, seemed trying to fully comprehend this novel 
idea. She offered no observation. 

" I suppose that seems a very strange, and even 
awful state of things to you ?" Claudia said, with 
an inexplicable feeling of vexation stirring her heart, 
as she saw that grave, wondering look. 

**It seems strange," Evelyn replied, simply. 

A pause followed: then Claudia said, in a 
changed tone, — 

**Ah, Miss Gascoigne! yours, I imagine, has 
been a very happy, unconventional life. Many 
things would seem strange to you, that we who are 
more in the world, and of the world, are compelled 
to grow familiar with. You must expect to be fre- 
quently astonished, now that you have verffcured out 
of your happy valley." 

"Yes. Pray don't leave off being astonished," 
Harry added, earnestly. "Don't you become a 
fashionable person, and a woman of the world, Eve ! 
— Miss Gascoigne !" 

At this, her seriousness fled. She laughed merrily ; 
and even Claudia could not resist the contagion. 
There was, indeed, something amusingly incongruous 
in the idea of worldliness and " fashion " connected 
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with that slender, white-robed figure, and innocent, 
fair face. 

And in the midst of their laughing, the carriage 
was announced, and much excitement of shawling 
and leave-taking followed. Miss Mary, between 
regrets that her guests were going, her fears that 
they had not had enough supper, and her hopes 
that they would not take cold, became entirely in- 
coherent. The three elder ladies all talking, and 
embracing, and wishing one another good night at 
once, made quite a Babel of voices. Claudia could 
hardly hear herself speak as she pressed Miss Gas- 
coigne's hand, saying, in her kindliest manner, — 

"There are some pretty walks about Chilling- 
ham. Will yoii accept me for a cicerone, now and 
then ? Shall we have an afternoon ramble to-mor- 
row?" 

Evelyri was glad and grateful, and said so. 

" Four o'clock to-morrow !" were the last words 
exchanged, as the guests descended the stairs, 
^nd as they were driving home, Harry cordially 
expressed his approval of the plan. 

" That's a capital idea of yours, Lodie, about the 
walk. We can take her to RedcliflT, through the 
Hudsdon fields. I've not had a regular walk about 
the old places since I came." 

Claudia was not prepared for this avowed in- 
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tention on his part, of joining the expedition. He 
had always been so lazy in repudiating anything of 
the sort, hitherto. However, she made no re- 
mark. 

" Are you going to take Miss Gascoigne out with 
you ?" said gentle Miss Hughes. " It was like 
you, my darling, to think of it. She must be very 
dull in Murray Street all day long. We must 
ask her to Alderbank sometimes. It will be an 
immense pleasure to her to be with you. She seems 
an amiable girl." 

Captain Lisle appeared to be much chafed by 
this speech. 

**A pleasure to her? And to Claudia also, I 
should think, ma'am," he said, impetuously. " My 
opinion is, that it will be the greatest advantage to 
Claudia to have the society of one so— so — like 
Evelyn Gascoigne." 

" Advantage !" repeated Aunt Phrasie, in a tone 
of something as like indignation as her gentle voice 
oould achieve. " Advantage to Claudia ! That is 
hardly likely, I think." 

She leaned back, as if deprecating discussion on 
such a point ; while Harry whistled to himself ve- 
hemently. Claudia laughed at them both. 

" Don't quarrel, Phrasie dear," she said. " And 
don't be imreasonable, Harry. I dare say we shall 

VOL. I. L 
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get on very weU with this young lady. I really 
like her extremely." 

Which condescending verdict the young man 
compelled himself to receive with only a "By 
Jove !" of infinite exasperation, in the way of com- 
ment. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE PROGRESS OF A FRIENDSHIP. 

The walk to Redcliff took place, and was followed 
by divers rambles and excursions of a similar kind. 
To all outward appearance the acquaintance be- 
tween the two young ladies progressed steadily and 
favourably. And yet, truth to tell, Claudia and 
Eve were no nearer intimacy at the end of a fort- 
night or three weeks' experience of each other's 
society, than they had been at the beginning. There 
was, in fact, a certain unacknowledged feeling on 
the part of Miss lisle which continually caused her 
to hold back — to refrain from passing the charmed 
Rubicon which divides friendliness from friendship. 
And though Eve was far from sharing this feeling, 
she was too sensitive not to be aware of a certain 
atmosphere of constraint and reticence which existed 
between them ; and the time had not yet arrived 
when she could, on her own part, seek to disperse it. 
It would be diflScult to analyse the mingled 
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influences acting on Claudia's mind in this question. 
She liked Miss Gascoigne. She felt a sort of tender 
admiration for her, as she might have felt for a 
sweet and pretty child. She was attracted by her, 
it may be, more than she chose to believe. And 
yet — Evelyn Gascoigne was so utterly unlike all 
that she had been accustomed to think of as the 
ideal of womanhood, that she was angry with her- 
self, and felt a sort of shame in admiring and liking 
her^as much as she did. Evelvn was neither " Intel- 
lectual," nor "original," nor in any way '* striking." 
Moreover, this young girl's simplicity and uncon- 
sciousness were perpetually rebuking Miss Lisle'fi 
own manner and more conventional modes of 
thought It was something quite new and very dis- 
agreeable to her to find in one so diflerent from her- 
self much that she could not help recognizing as 
beautiful and admirable. 

Then again, it was unconsciously rather morti- 
fying to Claudia's vanity to find that this quiet, 
unassuming country damsel, on whom she was in- 
clined to look with so much patronizing indulgence, 
was, in fact, far from being her inferior in cultiva- 
tion, and was scarcely so even in accomplishments. 
True, she was not so brilliant a pianiste, or so 
showy an artist; and could never, if her life 
depended on it, talk with the spurit, grace, and 
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deveraess with which Miss Lisle's conversation was 
always accredited. But Claudia knew that her 
silence in society arose neither from want of thought 
or of knowledge. She had sufficient taste in music 
to recognize the genuine soul for it that was in- 
stinct in every simple air that Eve played or sung ; 
and she was not blind to the peculiar merit of 
the little sketches, which were all Miss Gascoigne 
ever attempted with her pencil. That intense love 
of nature, and delicate perception of beauty, which 
were among Evelyn's most intimate characteristics, 
pervaded all she did, thought, and said, with a 
certain subtle atmosphere of poetry, — the more 
lovely because she herself was so utterly '* unaware " 
of it 

Claudia was clearsighted enough to perceive all 
this, but it was not pleasant to her to acknowledge 
it, even to herself. And finally, there was yet 
another and important obstacle in the way of her 
cordially liking and appreciating Evelyn. Harry's 
downright and unconcealed enthusiasm was irksome 
in its persistency. Perhaps it is difficult for a friend- 
ship between two girls to spontaneously arise while 
the only brother of one is in the act of falling in 
love with the other; — especially when the sister is 
of a nature like Claudia's. Her character was not 
ungenerous ; but she was not free from that be- 
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setting sin of egotism, one most common phase of 
which it is that hinders many people from cordially 
admiring those whom they are constantly hearing 
very much praised. The species of antagonism 
that is apt to rise in faulty souls under such circum- 
stances, was potent in Claudia Lisle now. 

After all, what was there so remarkable, so 
especial, in this young girl? — Qaudia would ask 
herself — ^rebelling, not only against Harry's in- 
cessant praises, but against her own involuntary 
sense of Eve's womanly goodness and sweetness. 
And certainly, tried by that which Miss Lisle had 
learned to consider the true standard of female 
excellence, Evelyn Gascoigne fell far short Miss 
Porson, who had met her several times, thought 
nothing of her. Her verdict was trenchant and de- 
cisive She called her ^^ a pretty, harmless, useless 
little thing: — one of those adjective beings, my 
dear, who will never become a noun-substantive 
either for good or evil." And Claudia listened, not 
unpleased, to this opinion, and felt an access of self- 
complacency steal consolingly over her soul for some 
time afterwards. For it was so true — so perfectly 
true, she said to herself; and with all the might of 
her reason tried to believe it. Where would be the 
great question of the Regeneration of Woman if all 
of them were like that gentle, quiet girl ? How 
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would the world move on if there were no reformers, 
with large souls and indomitable energy, to stir the 
stagnant waters of corruption, and lift Society upon 
their shoulders to nobler heights of civilization ? 

And Claudia refreshed herself by these considera- 
tions, and went on helping Miss Forson to stir the 
stagnant waters, and lift Society on her shoulders ; — 
and so, between the opposing influences of that 
lady and Captain lisle, the intimacy between the 
two girls stood still, and the friendship did not 
ripen. 

It was not till the last week of Miss Gascoigne's 
stay in Chillingham that a change came upon the 
state of aflairs. Miss Porson went away, in the first 
place, on a visit to some friends at a distance, and 
Claudia's nature was so eminently impressionable, 
that the absence of the influence was almost im- 
mediately apparent The brother and sister and 
Evelyn Gascoigne went out for a long walk two 
days after Miss Person's departure, and it proved to 
be the pleasantest excursion they had yet had. Eve 
seemed more **at home" with Claudia; talked 
more freely, and looked more serenely happy than 
ever before. And, — it was no use, Claudia could not 
help feeling tenderly attracted by her fairness, her 
sweetness, and the curiously child-like charm that was 
about her. 
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"Certainly, she is a dear little thing," she ad- 
mitted to her brother, as they drove home, after 
leaving their companion in Murray Street. " How 
pretty she looked to-day 1 The fresh wind on the 
hill brought such a soft colour to her face. It is a 
lovely face !" 

Harry said very little : — he had not been so 
eloquent on this subject during the last few days. 
That fact might account in some measure for 
Claudia's generous expressions of admiration. Per- 
haps she thought he was unstable and capricious, 
after the manner of men, and sought to make 

amends by her praises for his defalcation. 

4^ « « « « 

It happened that on the next morning arrived a 
letter from Colonel Hughes, stating that urgent busi- 
ness made it necessary for him to leave England for 
Calcutta by the next mail, and begging that his 
sister and Captain Lisle would at once come to him 
in London, as he rmist see them before he went 
This letter, evidently written by the fidgetty and 
usually precise old gentleman in much haste and 
perturbation, was productive of a considerable sensa- 
tioil in Alderbank. Poor Miss Phrasie was torn by 
contending emotions. Her brother's departure for 
India was an idea that overwhelmed her tender 
heart, — while the necessity for her own hurried and 
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unexpected journey, distressed and outraged her 
orderly and deliberate habits. She could not think 
what Thomas meant by this hasty summons ! And 
why in the world was he going back to Calcutta ? 
What did he mean by important affairs? Surely 
nothing about Henry — ? 

" Your dear father's last letter mentioned nothing 
of the kind, my darling ?" she interrogatively said 
to Claudia. " No ; of course not. And you heard 
by the last mail ?" 

" There is a mail just due ; but I do not usually 
hear more than once a month, you know," Claudia 
said. "I did not expect a letter from papa. I 
don't suppose Colonel Hughes' important affairs can 
have any reference to him." 

Phrasie shook her head, as she went forlornly 
about her room, opening drawers and closets, and 
inspecting "things" she supposed it was necessary 
to take, though no one anticipated that she would be 
absent for more than two days. So she went about 
for an hour or more, crying softly at intervals, and 
more than once in her agitation treading on the long 
ears of the devoted Tiny, who, of course, was ever 
following her, or reposing on the hem of her skirt. 

Harry, meanwhile, first vowed he wouldn't go at 
all, not he! and then finding that there was no 
escape, and that he must obey the Colonel's em- 
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phatic request, he stamped and strode about with 
very desperate looks and fierce words. He appeared 
unreasonably angry at having to go away even for a 
day or two ; at least, Claudia said he was unreason- 
able, and either could not or would not divine any 
possible cause why the days just then were peculiarly 
precious to him. 

Great was the trouble and sensation occasioned 
by the innocent post that morning. Miss Phraaie 
wept over a portmanteau in one room: Captsdn 
Lisle fumed and vituperated over a carpet bag in 
another. Lodie alternated her attentions between 
the two, assisting, and cheering, and scolding, and 
laughing at each of them in turn, with praiseworthy 
liberality. In fact, at times like these, she came out 
in one of her best aspects. The latent energy of 
her nature was brought into play, as was likewise 
the good sense which she really possessed, although 
it was so frequently neutralized and rendered of 
none efiect. 

Aunt Phrasie was disposed in an arm chair, 
with Tiny on her lap, and a very limp and tearful 
pocket-handkerchief at her eyes; while Miss Lisle 
speedily packed the little valise, wrote address cards, 
fastened them, and put a book, some biscuits, two or 
three clean pocket-handkerchiefs, and a bottle of 
smelling salts, in Miss Phrasie's travelling sac^ — 
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talking the while, most* indefatigably and con- 
flolingly. 

"Perhaps he won't go after all, auntie. It's 
quite probable he'll change his mind. Old gentle- 
men are so fidgetty and whimsical, you know. And 
if he does go he won't stay long, I suppose ; and 
very likely hell induce papa to return with him. It is 
almost certain papa will come with him. I cannot be 
entirely sorry, even if Colonel Hughes is going, dear 
Phrasie, with that probability in view." 

And Lodie, quite softened by the thought of this, 
and the tenderness incidental to approaching separa- 
tion, twined her arms round Miss Euphrasia's neck, 
and lovingly nestled against her. 

" Darling child !" murmured the lady, between 
fisdnt sobs, and smiling feebly behind her handker- 
chief: — "You are the dearest, sweetest comforter, 
always. If I could only believe as you say 1" 

" But you must believe — you ought to believe — " 
Lodie coaxingly went on; "and you are not to 
worry yourself about anything — from Colonel 
Hughes down to the stair carpets that are to be 
taken up to-morrow, and the walnuts that are to be 
pickled. I will see to all that. To doubt that it 
will be eflSciently done is to insult my housewifely 
skm." 

" Dearest, you know I don't doubt. But it is so 
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sudden, — so awkward ! •And you are going out to- 
night, and Miss Gascoigne was to go with us. How 
will you manage ?" 

** Admirably I We shall go together, you know. 
Nothing can be better. You may imagine us setting 
out about nine o'clock this evening — ^I, in all the 
splendour of my embroidered net dress, — Eve, in 
her usual heroic garb of white muslin. She's a 
pretty little thing." 

" Harry will be so disappointed, too," murmured 
Miss Phrasie ; at which Claudia looked up, and re- 
sponded rather sharply — 

"Disappointed? At what? To lose a Chil- 
lingham party? Not very likely, I imagine. 
That would be rather a ground for felicitation. 
It never occurred to me to be sorry for him on thA 
score." 

**But, my dear, — other reasons may — " Aunt 
Phrasie began, mysteriously ; " — And I assure you 
it has often struck me that " 

*'Dear auntie — you always see too far, and too 
much," Claudia said, laughing, but apparently de- 
termined to hear no more. " Come " — she went on 
— " drink this glass of wine, eat this sandwich, and 
sit quietly here while I go to my brother. Perhaps 
I can help him." 

" You help every one, dear child," said Miss 
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Hughes, fondly watching^ her from the room, and 
then retiring into the pocket-handkerchief again. 

Claudia found Harry in the act of relieving his 
mind by ramming down the things in his carpet-bag, 
in true masculine fashion, with his heel ; — sundry 
expletives escaping him meanwhile. 

" Confound the things ! They w(mH go in. I say, 
Lodie, it is an infernal shame to'send us scampering 
off in this way — after the whinis and fidgets of that 
old Hughes. If it wasn't for Phrasie I wouldn't stir 
a peg, by Jove ! It's regularly making a fool of a 
fellow." 

** Come, Harry ; be reasonable," his sister urged. 
"You know you were to have been in London a 
fortnight ago, and must have gone before another 
week. You've all your own affairs to attend to ; and 
it can't make much difference to you whether you go 
now, or a few days hence." 

" That's all you know about it," he said, bluntly ; 
and then, as if rather repenting the admission, 
added, " I hate to be put out of my way — ordered 
about — and inconvenienced." 

" Most people do," Claudia said, while kneeling 
before the carpet-bag, she turned out its maltreated 
contents, and proceeded to arrange them ; — " but as a 
soldier, I should have thought you were pretty well 
accustomed to march at a short notice. Ymi 
oughtn't to mind." 
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" If it were for any gpod, of course I shouldn't 
But you may take my word for it, that this is the 
merest piece of nonsense. Some paper connected 
with Phrasie's Indian property to sign, that might 
just as well have come by post. That's the style of 
thing for which he drags us up a hundred miles, at 
an hour's notice. It's just like him ; — I know his 
ways." 

" Of course it may be nothing of importance. We 
ought to hope it isn't I shall be anxious to hear 
the true state of the case." 

"It's as IVe told you — ^I wager a hundred to 
one. By the way," added Captain Lisle, though the 
apropos was not very apparent, " isn't there a party 
somewhere or other for to-night ?" 

" Yes. Happy you, to escape it ! That ought 
to console you for this hurried departure. Set 
the inconvenience of going oflF at an hour's notice 
against the satisfaction of avoiding Mrs. Dacre's 

" Hum — ^yes. Shall you go ?" 

"I suppose so. Eve Gascoigne will depend on 
my companionship — and of course I cannot dis- 
appoint her. She looks forward to the dreadful 
thing with absolute pleasure, I believa" 

** Ah !^-Miss Gascoigne was coming for a walk 
this afternoon, wasn't she ?" was the next careless 
inquiry. 
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"At three o'clock. Come, Harry; fasten that 
carpet-bag. Time flies." 

"All right! Do you know," — with an air of 
frank indifference, — " I was just thinking we might 
as well call in Murray Street on our way to the 
station, and explain about our going, and — . It isn't 
much out of the way." 

" Harry — where is your organ of locality ?" 
Claudia cried, quite indignantly. " A mile out of 
the road, at least; and you've little time enough, 
as it is. And why in the world should you call 
in Murray Street? Miss Matty won't be down 
stairs; and her sister will be busy ordering the 
dinner, and looking over the butcher's book ; and 
I can * explain ' to Evelyn everything that's ne- 
cessary." 

Harry said no more. He locked his bag, and 
followed Claudia down stairs, into the drawing-room. 
Then he sauntered to the window — ^went out into 
the verandah, and returned with a white rose-bud in 
his hand. 

"Lodie," he said — the affected indifference en- 
tirely thrown aside. His sister could see that a 
curious flush had gathered in his face — a singular 
earnestness was shining in his eyes ;—r" Isn't this 
beautiful ? If you remember, Evelyn was admiring 
one just like it the other day, — and t thought this 
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would just do for her this evening. Will you give 
it to her ?" 

Claudia took it without a word ; just looking for 
a moment into his face. 

Then she turned aside, busying herself in care- 
fully placing the flower in a vase of water on the 
table. Many conflicting thoughts passed through 
her mind, the while. She had wilfully blinded her- 
self, and was hardly prepared for the flash of con- 
viction that had just visited her. She felt con- 
fused and ill at ease with the idea that her brother 
was " in love " with Evelyn Gascoigne ; and the 
colour rushed to her face, her heart beat, and the 
fingers trembled with which she was arranging 
the innocent white rose-bud. As she bent her head 
over it, she wondered if Harry knew what she was 
thinking; and she half feared, half expected he 
would say more. 

No. He strode to the window, whistling, — ^it 
must be owned, a good deal out of tune, — ^and 
presently made some indifferent remark, to which 
his sister rejoined in the same tone. Then the fly 
was heard to drive up to the door, and Claudia 
hurried to Miss Hughes, to give the last touches to 
her arrangements. She summoned her most cheer- 
ful tone and manner for the encouragement of the 
much depressed lady. 
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" Now, dear Phrasie ! Harry's ready — and the 
fly at the door." 

"Poor Harry," Miss Euphrasia said; "A^ don't 
like going, I'm sure, poor dear boy." 

Claudia flushed almost angrily, and paused be- 
fore replying. 

" Young men don't like being put out of their way, 
it seems, any more than other people. You will be 
a couple of lively travellers, I must say," concluded 
Miss Lisle, with rather a hard laugh, as she led the 
way down stairs. 

Tiny followed her mistress, shaking her ears, and 
looking wonderfully animated considering her fat. 
The poor little thing knew she was going away. 
Miss Phrasie said, plaintively, and stopped to caress 
her ; while Lodie was arranging various packages 
(including a large bunch of flowers which Miss 
Hughes, after her usual custom, was taking to her 
brother) in the fly, and Harry waited to hand 
her in. 

Then followed fond embraces from Aunt Phrasie, 
a brief one from Harry, and the travellers were 
oflF; and Tiny was whining and yawning after the 
manner of obese lapdogs generally, on the doorstep 
at Claudia's feet. She watched from the gate, as 
the fly drove down the road, and then she slowly 
sauntered back to the house: the amber sunshine 

VOL. I. M 
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flickering through the tree-branches on to her face 
and folded hands. Of what nature were the specu- 
lations that occupied her now ? Her eyes looked 
straightly and questioningly into the clear air; 
a smile that was more thoughtful than gay, began 
to soften the lines of her mouth. She stood under 
the verandah for a little while, plucking sundry 
honeysuckles and then twisting them about in her. 
fingers. Her reveries were apt to be very fatal to 
flowers in this way. 

Presently she roused herself, fetched a book, and 
went to her usual pleasant shady lounge on the lawn 
under the acacia tree. It was but a few paces from 
the drawing-room windows ; if she lifted her head, 
she could see into that bright, cheerful apartment 
So pretty and attractive it looked ! — the sunshine 
gleaming on snowy statuettes, brilliant-coloured 
flowers, and tables liberally strewn with books. 
There stood her piano, the ivory keys shining white 
and fair ; and there, by the window, was the chair 
ajid dainty writing-desk and table — her very own 
— littered with work and flowers. All these out- 
ward signs of refinement, intellectual and sensuous, 
it insensibly soothed Miss Lisle to behold. She pos- 
sessed in a considerable degree that faculty of taste 
in externals which is gratified by such things. 
She liked elegance : luxury of the eye was dear to 
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her. She unclosed her book, and bent over it with 
increased complacency of aspect — though it is more 
than doubtfiil if she read much. The leaf had re- 
mained unturned at the end of half an hour, when, 
first the ring of the outer bell, and then a slight stir 
in the house, announced an arrival — and presently 
the servant ushered Miss Gascoigne into the draw- 
ing-room. Claudia looked up, without moving from 
her lair in the cool grass. She would have rather 
liked, unnoticed, to regard at her ease the young 
girl she was now more than ever inclined to criti- 
cize. But some instinct led Evelvn straiffht to 
the window, whence she at once perceived Miss 
lisle, and came to her. 

She looked very sweet and fair in her morning 
robe of pale colour and simple fashion, and the wide- 
brimmed straw hat that shaded so winningly the 
delicate face. Claudia could not help owning the 
spell of her presence — of her pure looks, and her 
unconscious, untaught grace. The contrast was 
curious and suggestive between the two girls, in- 
deed, as Miss Lisle lazily raised herself on her 
elbow, extended her hand to the visitor, and drew 
her to sit down beside her. Her face was flushed, 
one braid of her rich hair was loosened, and hung in 
disorder about her neck, and that, and the shining 
material of the dress she wore, caught every stray 
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beam of sunshine that could penetrate through the 
foliage of the tree, and created a sort of glitter of 
its own in that " shady place." Picturesque as her 
aspect always was, it was eminently so just thea 
And in this, perhaps, consisted the great distinction 
between herself and Miss Gascoigne. The atmosphere 
of feeling that surrounded Evelyn was too subtle 
and spiritual to be expressed tangibly or visibly : she 
would always attract a poet rather than a painter. 

"You see I am alone," Claudia said. "Aunt 
Phrasie and my brother were suddenly summoned to 
London this morning." 

" Indeed ! — Will they be away long? Shall I see 
them again before I return home ?" asked Miss Gas- 
coigne, with a straightforward simplicity that half 
vexed, half amused Claudia. A new complication 
was beginning to arise in her mind. Suspiciously 
watchful as she now was regarding all manifesta- 
tions of feeling on the part of this young lady 
towards her brother, she felt a certain pang of 
wounded pride at every new token of the untouched 
condition of Evelyn's heart. It would be very 
ridiculous if she responded to Harry's transient 
affection, of course ; — but it was rather presumptuous 
of her to be so entirely indifferent and unconscious 
on the subject. 

^*They may be absent some days," she answered, 
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coldly — "Harry at least, can hardly return very 
speedily. He has business affairs to detain him in 
London for duty's sake, even if he were not likely 
to wish to stay for pleasure's. Come," she added, in 
another tone, " we are lounging away the precious 
time. Have you courage and inclination for a 
walk?" 

" I shall like it, if you will. It is the loveliest 
morning!" said Miss Gascoigne, springing to her 
feet, while Claudia rose in a more deliberate and 
dignified manner. 

" I will tell you what I should Zefe," rejoined Miss 
Lisle, gravely, as they slowly loitered down the garden 
— " I should like to spend the whole day on the 
hills, and only go down from them with the sun. If 
only there existed no people in the world — people 
who imU give parties ! Don't you wish there were 
no such things as parties, Miss Gascoigne ?" 

" No, indeed I don't," Evelyn said, laughing — 
" although I, too, would like to stay on the hills till 
gunset But we might do that another day." 

" Ah — I see you do not incline to give up Mrs. 
Dacre's soiree." 

" No," Eve answered, blushing — " you see I know 
so little about what you call 'society.' It seems 
pleasant to me. I have been looking fy ward to this 
party at Mrs. Dacre's for more than a week." 
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Claudia smiled, with het old feeling of condescend- 
ing kindness towards this very primitive little girl. 

"Well," she said, indulgently, "I won't disen* 
chant you. That will be done soon enough, per- 
haps. Meanwhile let us enjoy the freedom and 
freshness of this west wind, and forget that Chil- 
lingham exists." 

The two girls went on accordingly, through the 
garden wicket into the by-road, and thence into the 
sloping fields that led up to the Redstone hills. 

The fresh breeze met them with more and more 
demonstration as they progressed upward. Presently 
they stopped and leaned against a tree whose grand 
old branches pleasantly sheltered them from the sun. 
The country lay spread at their feet like a sea, 
and seemed almost as full of heaving life. The 
strong wind stirred the woods, and the harvest fields 
swayed beneath it in long wave-like masseSi 
Claudia's sudden question did not seem at all irre- 
levant 

" Isn't the coast near you, at Goldharbour, very 
wild and grand ?" 

" Yes !— It is the grandest in England," Evelyn 
answered, proudly. 

"What is it like? I have only been by the 
sea at wateadng-places near here — stupid insipid 
affairs, all bazaars and bathing-machines. They 
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always seem to me so made-up and artificial ! I could 
imagine them, after the season is over, to be packed 
and put away in a box — clifi*, sands, sea, and all. I 
should like to have some idea of a real coast — that 
absolutely lives through the winter. Tour's does, I 
believe ?" 

*• Yes — I think you would find our's real enough. 
But I cannot tell you what it is like. It is too beau- 
tiful — too glorious !" 

" And is it unknown — unvisited — un-lionized ?" 
Claudia pursued. Oh — ^how I long for a place that 
like Lucy — 



« 



-there are none to praise 



And very few to love." 

I don't care two pins for the grandeur and beauty 
that has been stared out of countenance by tourists 
from time immemorial — written about, talked about, 
and sketched and painted by enthusiastic artists and 
sentimental young ladies, since the beginning of 
travel. Do you ?" 

"I'm afraid — ^I mean, I think — ^I should care 
a great deal for anything beautifiil — whether those 
people saw it or not. I suppose," Eve said, half 
apologetically, "I shouldn't think about those 
people at all — if I were looking at the Alps, for 
instance." 

*'Ah — and it wouldn't annoy you, even if you 
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did, I dare say. You don't understand the feeling, 
I see," said Claudia — and she cut short the discus- 
sion, by moving onwards somewhat briskly. Presently 
she added, glancing down at her companion with 
that species of patronizing tenderness she so often 
evinced towards her — ''Indeed, I don't think 
you are ever likely to understand me — you good, 
innocent little thing ! I was bom under a different 
star : my nature is fashioned after a different model 
and of diflFerent material from yours. I often go 
wrong. I am continually saying and doing naughty 
things. I Ve more wickedness in me," asserted Miss 
Lisle — looking the while, as people who make those 
kind of assertions generally do look, a great deal 
more proud than abased — more complacent than 
sorrowful ^ 

But Evelyn, who was quite inexperienced in that 
peculiar kind of vanity which idealizes its own faults 
and then learns to regard them almost with compla- 
cency — Eve was puzzled again. There was a pause. 

"Are you very much horrified at the idea of 
being in friendly intercourse with such a very un- 
celestial being ?" Claudia asked her, laughingly. 

" I should like to know what you mean by ^ wick- 
edness.' Perhaps you were speaking in fun ?" 

" No, indeed — in serious earnest. Your suspicion 
is characteristic. I suppose you cannot imagine the 
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possibility of evil in others. If I bewail my many 
&ults, I can only be * speaking in fun.' " 

** But you did not appear to bewail your faults 
much. And now you are jesting, I can see quite 
well. You must be a very hardened sinner, I'm 
afraid, if you really are so wicked as you say," 
Evelyn concluded, laughing. 

" Did you never know what it was to laugh when 
you felt most serious — most miserable, perhaps?" 
Claudia said, suddenly and tragically. 

"No, — never I" Eve answered, looking up at her 
with widely-opened eyes. Her companion smiled 
penavely. 

" What a happy life yours must have been ! How 
innocent — how peaceful ! Happy girl !" 

" Yes indeed, — I am very happy," Eve said 
softly, and then was silent ; while over her sweet face 
there grew a kind of radiant calm, very tender and 
beautiful to see. Presently she again fixed her inqui- 
ring eyes on Claudia's fresh, blooming countenance, 
adding, timidly, — " Are not you happy, also ?" 

" Why, what a question !" that young lady rejoined 
— still with a rather dramatic tone and look. " Do 
I look like an unhappy person ? Am I not, on the 
contrary, to be considered one of the most fortunate 
of human beings ?" 

"I think so," Eve said, gently; "but then, — 
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fortunate and happy do not always mean the same 
thing." 

" Is it possible you have discovered that truth ? — 
for it w a truth — with me, for instance. Doubtless 
it is my worldly good fortune that shuts me out from 
the sunshine of true happiness. I have often 
thought so," Claudia said, impetuously. 

" Are you * shut out,' then ?" Eve asked. 

" I am restless, often : — I am unsatisfied always. 
Natures like mine are not created for such a life as 
mine. Some people, like some animals, grow wild 
when they are caged. And there is no cage so 
narrow as that of a merely conventional existence." 

Claudia spoke hastily and almost recklessly. 
The words came to her lips as if involuntarily. 
Yet though unpremeditated, a certain leaven of 
consciousness mingled with the passipn of this 
abrupt confidence. She would never have given 
utterance to these feelings had she not qherisihed a 
secret belief that there was something noble and 
impressive about them. She was not one to will- 
ingly acknowledge anything she considered dero- 
gatory to herself. 

Again Evelyn looked up at her with wistfulness. 

" I am very sorry " she said, and paused. 

"What are you sorry for?" 

" For t/ou" 
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This was not an effect Miss Lisle desired to produce. 
She had more than enough of that common kind 
of self-assertion which always revolts from " being 
pitied." Compassion was far too vulgar a feeling to 
be suitable to her. Reverent awe and interest was 
rather what she chose to inspire. So she answered, 
coldly : 

"Thank you ! You are very kind. But I do not 
think you know me quite well enough to be * sorry ' 
for me. You cannot at all understand the circum- 
stances." 

"No. But without knowing t(?% you are rest- 
less and unsatisfied, I cannot help being sorry that 
you are so." 

** Can't you ? You will have a heart-ftill of sor- 
•w very soon, I'm afraid, if you are compelled to 
indulge in that emotion for every restless and un- 
satisfied person you meet in the world." 

There was no reply for a minute or two. The 
rather sharp tone of this last remark somewhat 
wounded Eve's tender spirit. She felt rebuffed, and 
chilled. If she had possessed much of that very 
equivocal quality which is termed " proper pride," 
she would doubtless have said no more on the sub- 
ject. But she was most unromantically forbearing 
and long-suffering. Her self-respect never interfered 
with her patience ; and she was far from being so 
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sensitively alive to " her own dignity " as young 
ladies of the more conventional type usually are. 
So, presently, she came closer to Claudia, and laid 
a very shy little hand on her arm. 

" Are you vexed ?" she asked, softly. 

" Vexed I What about ? Why should you think 
I am vexed?" 

" You look so grave ; and 1 thought you spoke 
just now as if you were rather annoyed," Eve said, 
stating the case in her peculiarly direct fashion. 
"Perhaps I said something that displeased you. 
Did I ?' 

Her appealing face looked so sweet in its earnest- 
ness, that Claudia was touched. She took the little 
hand in her own, saying — in no high-strung mood 
now, but simply from her heart — § 

" I am a naughty girl — that's the truth I You 
had better have nothing to do with me, I warn you I 
Leave me alone, little Eve." 

" Do you wish me to leave you alone ? Won't 
you let me have anything to do with you ?" Eve 

said, nestling yet closer to her side. " Because 

it would grieve me so . Do you know— —do 

you know ." The faltering voice ceased. 

'' What do I know T 

" I — I don't want to leave you alone," she went 
on tremulously, and blushing vividly ; " 1 like you 
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SO much. I want to know you ; I mean — to know 
you very well indeed. — ^I should like you for my 
friend^ And having made this ingenuous confession, 
Eve drew her hand away, and walked faster, with 
the colour ehbing and flowing very agitatedly on 
her cheeks. 

Claudia, on her part, was embarrassed; though 
also, flattered and pleased. She was not simply 
girlish enough to reply to this sort of avowal in the 
spirit in which it was made ; and she did not quite 
know what to do or say under the circumstances. 
Should she stop, extend her arms, crying, " Hear 
me swear eternal friendship !" and embrace Evelyn 
then and there ? Or should she reply, like a young 
lady to a more orthodox proposal, — " You must give 
me time to consider?" In this dilemma, she re- 
mained for a minute or two quite silent, and the flush 
on Evelyn's cheek had begun to deepen to a painful 
crimson, before her companion's lips unclosed in gra- 
cious response to what she had divulged. All she 
said could not but please the grateful and unsus- 
picious listener, even if the tone and manner were 
perhaps not quite what she had vaguely expected. 
But she was hardly conscious of the momentary feel- 
ing that was not thorough satisfaction. It passed — 
and she was presently looking up brightly, yet half- 
timidly, at the face she admired so much, and which 
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DOW looked down again on her, with a sort of in- 
dulgent tenderness of which Evelyn only saw the 
fairer and better part She guessed nothing of 
the proud self-sufficient superiority that swelled 
Claudia's heart; — she was incapable of compre- 
hending how her innocent confession had fed Miss 
Lisle's hungry self-love. But, inasmuch as it is not in 
the nature of things that what is good in itself should 
be permanently unproductive of good results, so, 
surely though perhaps slowly, Evelyn's love for 
Claudia must be iruitAil after a better sort than 
this. At present, the latter's mind was busy with 
some such thoughts as these : — 

" She is really a sweet little thing ! I shall like 
to have influence over her ; — to do her good. Her 
mind is so unformed, though not uncultivated ; and 
I begin to think she has originality as well as ca- 
pacity. There is plenty of material to work oa 
I shall watch her progress, and strengthen all that 
is weak in her. I will do her good." 

So, in her inmost heart, ran her meditations. If 
she had seen them thus set into words she would 
doubtless have been shocked at their naked arro- 
gance. As it was, they floated about unrecognized 
beneath the delusive veil that such thoughts often 
wear. If Miss Lisle was conscious of her own state 
of mind at all, she attributed her pleasurable 
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emotion to the purest benevolence and kind- 
linesa It was so sweet to do good — to be able 
to aid another, and to add to another's happiness I 
Dangerously presumptuous are ideas like these, the 
more dangerous because they look so safe and 
righteous. 

When they passed into the Alderbank shrubbery 
again, through the' little wicket, Claudia's feeling 
towards her companion had certainly changed. She 
was well content to be loved and looked up to by 
this little girl. Nay, something better and tenderer, 
that from the first moment she saw Evelyn, had 
stirred her mind and attracted her towards the 
young ^rl, began to re-awake, and was not checked 
and driven back, but allowed to have way. 

She proposed that Miss Gascoigne's dress for 
the evening should be sent for, and that she should 
sleep there that night ; and Evelyn^ assented with 
eager, undisguised pleasure. And so they sat down 
together under the acacia-tree, — and Eve's little 
hand slipped into Claudia's, and was well received, 
— and one at least of the two girls felt very happy 
through the remaining hours of the afternoon, till 
the necessity of dressing for their party disturbed 
them, and bade them into the house. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



IN SOCIETY. 



Mrs. Dacre's soiree was very crowded, and hot, 
and in truth did not promise to be any more inter- 
esting than, according to Miss Lisle, Chillingham 
festivities generally were wont to be. It was a dis- 
mal exchange, from the soft, after-sunset beauty of 
the evening garden, to those oppressive saloons with 
their ponderous decorations. They were thronged 
with people richly dressed, but for the most part, 
rather sombre of aspect and of speech; although 
some liveliness appeared to exist in certain groups 
of young ladies, whose gay coloured skirts were 
sparingly relieved by an occasional black coat 
There was a great deal of clattering talk and 
laughter going on among these groups as Claudia 
and Eve passed up the room, after duly exchanging 
greetings with their hostess. Several of the gen- 
tlemen came forward to offer their attentions to Miss 
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Lide — who politely and coldly replied thereto, and 
presently beat a retreat. She linked Eve's arm in 
her own, and the two girls moved away to a quieter 
comer, beside the conservatory, and in the shelter of 
some large azaleas that were placed there. 

** Now, from hence we can watch how runs the 
world away. Why do you look so thoughtful, my 
dear Evelyn ? By this time, after what we have 
just seen and heard, it is impossible you should be 
*in maiden meditation fancy free.' What small por- 
tion of your heart was not vanquished by Spooner, 
must have yielded to Manby. Oh, the charming, 
the intellectual being ! Ah ! it is well — it is very 
well. He has returned to his Brookes. It reminds 
one of Moore's verse about *the moon looks on 
many Brookes,' et cetera, et cetera. Isn't human 
nature an elevating thing to study ? Are not you 
charmed with this new experience of life ?" 

Eve looked deprecatingly at her. 

" Ah, you laugh at everybody," she said ; '* but — 
you see, I'm not used to it — all this doesn't seem so 
comical to me." 

" But I prefer the laughing philosophy. It is the 
only amusement I have at this kind of parties." 

** Why do you go to them, then ?" 

" Because it is the recognized business of life in 
the sphere wherein I am unhappily placed. You 
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might as well wonder why a soldier attends drill, 
and is always present on parade. He must go, poor 
wretch ! — day after day, to his dismal, monotonous 
exercises — ^and so must I." 

"But," persisted Evelyn, after a brief pause of 
consideration, ** is your * drill * really always mono- 
tonous and uninteresting ? Do you never meet any 
one whose society is pleasant or profitable ? Is it 
such a dull world ?' she asked, laughing. 

'' It is, indeed," Claudia answered, with a agfa. 
" I don't know what it may be in other places, but 
this of Chillingham is the weariest, dreariest ." 

Miss Lisle was here interrupted most eflfectoally by 
the formidable advance upon her of her hostess, very 
stately, yet bland, and her son, a young gentleman 
whose most salient characteristics were a lai^ white 
necktie, and a small sandy moustache. Mrs. Daore, 
with a gesture eloquent of astonishment and re- 
proach, cried out, " Miss Lisle ! — ^Miss Lisle hiding 
herself in this comer — away from the world ?** 

" Cruel — upawn my word," commented the gen- 
tleman Dacre ; " A regulah eclipse I Allow me," 
offering his arm, " to be a benefactor of my species, 
and lead you back again." 

*^ Pray do so, Algernon," said his mother, **and 
persuade Miss Lisle to favour us with some of her 
exquisite music. You wiU be so kind ?" she added, 
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laying her hand with tender impressiveness on 
Claudia's shoulder. 

** I believe I am too lazy to-night to do anything 
except sit still/' that young lady a£5nned, with an easy, 
half playful air, that had a suspicion of insolence 
about it ** Pray indulge me, my dear Mrs. Dacre, 
and allow me to stay among the flowers, in this little 
comer." 

" But my guests will all be transferring themselves 
to this little comer, if you persist in remaining here," 
jBaid Mrs. Dacre, whose ingratiating flatteries were 
of the most plain and patent description. *' Every- 
body is inquiring for Miss Lisle. Assist me in my 
entreaties. Miss Gascoigne ! Don't allow your sweet 
friend to conceal herself any longer.^' 

Evelyn blushed, partly at Mrs. Dacre's way of 
speaking, partly at Claudia's careless manner. She 
was glad when Miss Lisle at last yielded to her 
hostess' persuasions, and moved from her seat to an- 
other part of the room, although she was thereby 
separated from her. But she could listen to Claudia's 
playing, and admire it, and her, to her heart's con- 
tent And even afterwards, she was content to sit 
in her quiet corner, unobserved but observant, and 
quite alone for a long time, until she was blockaded 
therdn by two portly dowagers, and the daughter 
.of one of them, who carefully established themselves 
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and their dresses on a settee close by, and appeared 
settled for a comfortable talk. 

" Frightfully crowded ! I couldn't find a seat for 
nearly an hour," one elderly lady began. ** Really 
it's a pity people ask more guests than their rooms 
will hold. Who did you say ?" leaning down to her 
friend who was screwing her eye-glass in fixed ob- 
servance of somebody across the room. — " No I not 
that Miss Faversham who was engaged to young 
Rupert ? You don't say so !" 

The two elderly ladies here contracted their brows 
and twinkled their eyes at one another, most signifi- 
cantly ; to Evelyn's mingled amusement and per- 
plexity. 

" So she's caught some one else ! Well, we shall 
see how long it will last, this time. Who is he, do 
you know ?" 

"No one of importance, I believe. Dear me, 
there seems to be quite a flirtation between Laura 
Grainger and Major Alderley. Quite a flirtation, I 
declare." 

" Why, ma'," put in the younger lady, her atten- 
tion attracted by this last observation, *' he's quite 
old, and engaged besides — to one of the Carters ; 
the second sister accepted him last week." 

" Laura doesn't know that^ you take my word for 
it," said Ma', still looking round her with busy eye* 
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glass. " Really," she pursued, " Miss Lisle seems 
deeply interested in her companion, — ^for once. What 
a beard 1 Who is he ? A foreigner, 1 suppose." 

** Yes ; don't you know ? It's that Herr Brandt, 
Mrs. Dacre said was coming. He's immensely 
dever, writes about music you know— quite a lion. 
Miss Lisle may well condescend to talk to Aim." 

" I thought it was a wonderful thing for her to be 
making herself so agreeable. I see she has another 
new evening dress. What a fortune she must spend 
on herself! I must say I think it inconsistent for 
80 young a woman." 

" Oh, she's rich, she can afford it ; no one has a 
right to object, if her father doesn't. I don't envy her 
husband, though, whoever he may be. Though per- 
haps she mayn't get one, after all. These brilliant, 
admired ladies don't always succeed, you know." 

A cackling laugh followed, performed as a duet 
by the dowagers. Then, more edifying remarks in 
the same half-whispered tone which rendered only a 
few words here and there intelligible to Evelyn. She 
had instinctively ceased to listen, when they began 
to talk of Miss Lisle; but she was quite able to 
understand the general tone with which they ad- 
verted to that young lady. She was hardly sur- 
prised at their unfriendliness towards her. She was 
prepared to find Claudia misunderstood by such 
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people. Yet her colour^ began to rise, and she felt 
embarrassed at being thus detained within hearing* 
It was a relief to her when the younger lady of the 
trio entered into conversation with her, apropos of 
the stand of beautiful flowers which was placed in 
the window. The conversation was certainly of 
the most diluted description, b!it even inanity was 
more welcome than gossip and ill-nature. Still, she 
was becoming sensible that an evening party was not 
so very delightful as she had imagined, — that it was 
not even so amusing as at first she had found it. 
She was beginning to feel rather tired, in fact ; — ^nor 
were circumstances at all improved when Mrs. Dacre 
brought two young gentlemen up to these two young 
ladies to take them in to supper. The one which 
fell to Evelyn's lot rather alarmed her, with his 
redundant black moustache, deep voice, and — ^to her 
primitive ideas — ^not particularly gentlemanlike man- 
ner. She would much rather not have taken the arm 
he offered with so much brusque assurance, only that 
she saw Claudia moving with the rest of the assem- 
blage whither she was expected to follow. Perforce, 
therefore, she accepted the escort provided, and 
marched solemnly in the wake of the crowd ; one or two 
remarks issuing from the black moustache on the way< 

" Very hot — don't you find it so ? " 

" Yes." 
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Can't say I like these crams — do you ? Besides, 
it's neither one thing nor the other. All very well 
to be tired and heated and knocked about at a 
ball : the damsing makes up for it. — Fond of dams- 
ing?" such being the pronunciation of the parti- 
ciple, favoured by this gentleman. 

**Yes;" Evelyn was not to be decoyed out of 
monosyllables. 

*^ Ah I what a Yimous dey>x terns we could have 
through these two rooms ! Capital darnse, isn't it ?" 

Miss Gascoigne was spared the distress of confess- 
ing her ignorance on the subject by their arrival at 
the door of the supper-room. On the threshold 
thereof, a considerable number of hapless individuals 
were already standing, being the overflow from 
the compactly crowded mass within. What a hot 
bu2z and clamour and clatter was reigning there ! 
What audible grumblings mingled with it, from the 
doorway and passage ! 

" Too bad, upon my soul !" Evelyn's companion 
cried with real indignation, pushing his way in as far 
as he could, quite regardless of her discomfort in the 
crusL ** Not an inch of standing room, even ! I say, 
Stevens I^' — to a gentleman who being happily placed 
at the table, was devouring lobster salad with ad- 
mirable promptitude — " couldn't you get something 
for us, out here ?" 
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Stevens odIj replied by shaking his head with easy 
gaiety to his Mend, a little attention which need 
not, and did not interfere with the discussioD of his 
own affairs. The black moustache b^an to t?ritch 
ominously, while ite owner strained his neck and 
twisted his head, in order to see over his neighboms 
what was going on among the initiated and sapping 
portion of the assemblage. While thus pursuing his 
observations, poor Evelyn, fain to hold by his arm 
for some security against the onmarching multitude^ 
was apparently quite forgotten. Her chivalrous cava- 
lier bandied remarks, asked questions, and uttered 
ejaculations with, and to, several of his surrounding 
acquaintance — ^but the lady on his arm received no 
more of his attention. She was not, indeed, at all the 
style of girl he admired, as the spirited youth would 
probably have explained, had he been taxed with his 
want of gallantry. He knew in a minute that she 
wouldn't suit him. What could he say to a quiet 
dull little thing like that ? He didn't know any- 
thing about her, and it was a regular bore to be 
set down to a ^rl a fellah didn't know anything 
about, and who wasn't the style of thing he was 
accustomed to, and who wouldn't have understood if 
he had talked to her. It was jolly enough to talk 
to some girls : like Kate Hamilton, for instance, en* 
Bella Stevens — but they were girls of some spirit, 
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and plenty of fun. This little thing looked scared, 
and hadn't a word to say for herself. No use talk- 
ing to her. So he just got her a jelly and some 
wine and water, and then fortunately found Bella 
Stevens dose by, with whom he at once commenced 
the "jolly" kind of talk which he was accustomed to 
enjoy with that very spirited young person. 

Meanwhile, "this little thing" ate her jelly, 
feeling relieved by the retreat of her cavalier, but 
also rather lonely and uncomfortable, standing there 
in the midst of the uncompanionable crowd. Every- 
body else was talking and laughing. There seemed 
an atmosphere of gaiety and sociality all around 
her, from which she was utterly separated. Not 
that she felt any strong attraction to, or sympathy 
with any of the forms of enjoyment manifested near 
her. She remarked it all, however. She noted the 
radiant delight of the girl in pink tarlatane, who was 
pulling cracker bon-bons with a young oflBcer, and al- 
ternately laughing convulsively and colouring, though 
not exactly with bashfulness, as it seemed, at all he 
said to her. That was a flirtation, Evelyn wisely said 
to herself, thinking herself rather acute in making the 
discovery. At a little distance, two or three gentle- 
men, with the degage, not to say indifferent air that 
appeared to be distinctive of Chillingham knighthood, 
were offering their attentions, in the tangible form 
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of patties and tartlets, to a number of young ladiel 
who beamed on them, in return, with all the softnesBi 
witchery, and lustre of their respectively blue, hazd, 
and black eyes. Another group consisted of three or 
four sober looking elderly gentlemen, who were 
standing by the sideboard, at which they were bualy 
engaged discussing not only their supper, but some 
topic of evident interest to them all. The phrases 
which reached Evelyn's ears did not, however, en- 
lighten her much. Not much more intelligible to 
her were the proceedings of the group, whereof the 
recreant black moustache now formed part. He was 
roaring in loud and most demonstrative hilarity U 
some of his fair companion's vivacious sallies. Miss 
Bella Stevens was evidently " enjoying her supper." 
She had seated herself on the arm of a large easy 
chair wherein a large old lady was ensconced, and 
with her plate on her lap, plenty of delicate comes- 
tibles on the plate, and two or three young men 
gathered round her, looked quite in her element 
Now, she held out her glass to one of her attend- 
ants while he filled it to the brim with champagne, 
and then she gaily pledged the happy youth, with an 
arch nod of the head, and some witty remark which 
sent the whole of the group into appreciative convul* 
sions of laughter. Miss Gascoigne thought she 
must be a curious girl. She was handsome, her 
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dress was elegant, and eyinced a degree of refine- 
ment which to primitive Evelyn's notions — seemed 
rather mcongruous with her look, manner, and voice. 
But perhaps all that freedom of gesture and tone 
was only the natural " ease" resulting from " habi- 
tude to society." Would she ever attain that amount 
of composure, of careless gaiety — of — of something 
else, that she hardly liked to think a name for, if 
she were to live much in ** the world ?" New ideas, 
these, which the young girl was gravely considering 
when her meditations were interrupted and her 
serious little face was marvellously brightened by 
tiie voice of Claudia close beside her — and the warm 
dasp of Claudia's hand. 

** My dear Evelyn 1 — I had entirely lost you, — ^but 
I felt sure you would be well cared for. Where have 
you been?" and Miss Lisle coloured high, with 
mingled compunction at her own forgetfiilness, and 
anger at what seemed other people's neglect of her 
fnend. "Where have you been since we came 
down to supper ?" 

"Here," Evelyn said, holding the hand very 
dose, and feeling very happy in this restoration to 
companionship. "A gentleman brought me down 
stairs. I have been quite amused, all the time. 
Don't mind, — and now I shall keep with you." 

** Yes, indeed.^' And Claudia claimed for her the 
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other arm of the gentleman with whom she had been 
leaving the room. Not Herr Brandt. That gen- 
tleman had been compelled to depart, having ano- 
ther engagement ; and old Mr. Dacre, with a shining 
bald head and only a limited assortment of remarks 
to offer to young ladies, had taken the place of Clau- 
dia's escort. He did his best to entertain the two 
girls, as they made their way through the crowded 
rooms and corridors up stairs again. But Claudia 
thought it was time to go, and whispered Evelyn to 
that effect. 

"Oh, yes; I'm quite ready," came the instant 
reply. And the old gentleman, with his slow, old- 
fashioned politeness, after due remonstrance, assisted 
to cloak and shawl them. The carriage was sum- 
moned, and they were assisted in. 

And so ended Evelyn's first experience of " So- 
ciety." 



CHAFFER X. 



A MIDNIGHT TALK. 



The two girls drove home almost in silence. Claudia 
seemed disinclined for conversation, and Evelyn was 
wont to be submissive to the moods of others. Not 
for some time after they were safely established in 
Miss Lisle's dressing-room, — their evening dresses 
doffed, and flowing wrappers substituted, were their 
tongues unloosed. Then Claudia drew a chair to 
the open window, reclined thereon in lazy state, and 
after a brief interval of gazing into the balmy star- 
light, drew down the blind, began to unfasten her 
hair, shook it all about her shoulders, and appeared 
by the same gesture to shake off the influence 
which held her mute. 

"Well, you don't say how you have liked your 
evening. How silent you are, Evelyn I" 

"Only because I thought you were thinking," 
said the direct little lady, in gentle self-justification, 
for Claudia's tone was half reproachful. *' I am quite 
ready to talk." 
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** That's right ! — And you're not sleepy ? What 
a good girl! I, myself, am as wide awake as a 
troublesome child towards bed-time. I don't want 
to go to bed, ever. Now, let us have a regular 
long chat. Don't tease yourself about those things, 
dear. Morrison will put them all to rights in the 
morning." 

For Evelyn was busily folding and putting aside 
various articles of the dress she had been wearing, with 
that dainty orderliness which was one of her charac- 
teristics. Claudia, on the contrary, who was used 
to a maid, although to-night she had dispensed with 
her services, had no taste for putting things away, 
and had never, indeed, much cultivated the accom- 
plishment of tidiness, — that very excellent thing in 
woman. She could not help watching her friend 
with gome interest, however, till at length, Miss 
Gascoigne having arranged all her own properties, 
cast a wistful glance towards Claudia's beautiful 
dress, thrown carelessly on a chair, and at the litter 
of gloves, handkerchiefs, ribbons, jewels, and knick- 
knacks of all kinds, which were strewn about the 
toilet table. 

*' Never mind them," then Miss Lisle said, in 
reply to her look, " it's shockingly untidy, I know, 
but I carCi help it. It isn't in my nature to fidget 
about — and have all my belongings in apple-pie 
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order. I'm not a neat little fairy like you, and 
never shall be. Now, do come and sit down," she 
persisted, drawing Evelyn into a chair opposite to 
her own, " and let us have a quiet talk. This is 
quite the proper time for young ladies' conferences. 
If only we could put our hair in papers the while, it 
would be more orthodox, — but we'll imagine the curl- 
papers. And now, tell me how you liked you" 
party? Was it as pleasant as you anticipated? 
Have you been amused ?" 

" Oh, yes ; certainly, I have been amused," Eve 
said, with serious deliberation. 

" But you don't answer the other question. Did 
you find it all as charming as you expected ?" 

" No — not nearly," she replied, so unhesitatingly 
that Claudia laughed. 

** A decided verdict, at least. Come — this looks 
well for your conversion to my views. I could not 
have dared to hope you would be cured of the desire 
for society by a single homoeopathic dose, and that 
one evening party would suffice you for the whole of 
your natural life." 

"And I never said that it would, remember," 
Eve interposed. 

" No — but you looked it Oh ! I know exactly 
how you feel. I also have been in Arcadia. You 
needn't explain to 9n«," Claudia rattled on, her 
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spirits rising, as if glaxl to be released frOm the tem- 
porary thraldom in which her thoughtfulness had 
held them. " You evince the true symptoms of that 
sickness which ends in renouncing — and (denouncing 
mankind — society — the world! You'll never re* 
proach me any more for laughing at peojde — 
Chillingham people, at least. YouVe given up the 
defence of humanity, once and for all. Admirable 
girl 1 Even I couldn't have done better. I believe 
it took more than one evening party to make nu 
blasee" 

" Ah ! you're jesting," Eve said gently, as she 
paused. " You know I don't feel all that. I am 
not hlasee, nor inclined to renounce society because 
this first experience has not been as delightiiil as I 
expected." 

" And why hasn't it been so delightful ?" 

Evelyn pondered. "I can't quite tell," she 
answered presently. " Perhaps it is because I am 
so unused to strangers — or to see many people — 
that these people seemed to me, some of them — so — 
so 

The word wouldn't come, though Miss Dsle 
waited with expectant interest. Instead, Eve put a 
sudden question. 

" Are there many girls like those, to-night, who 
talked and laughed so loudly in the supper-room ?" 
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" I suppose you mean the Grainger, Stevens, and 
Brooke set ? It's a numerous one in Chillingham. 
Our young ladies are much given to be energetic, de- 
monstrative, and — in a word which you will under- 
stand perhaps, having seen them,-/a8<. It is a 
style which is very popular with the young gentle- 
men ; and you know, we women, from Eve down- 
wards (I mean Milton's Eve, dear — not you), are 
bound to make ourselves just what is most attractive 
and admirable to the lords of creation. We can 
have no other — no independent aim in life, as of 
course you are aware." 

But irony was thrown away on the present grave 
little listener. She rejoined, thoughtfully and re- 
verently — 

"Milton says, ^ He for God only,' before saying 
* she for God in him.' That seems quite natural 
and beautiful." She paused. "But surely these 
men and women are " • 

"Fallen — even from fallen Adam and Eve!" 
Claudia said, lightly. " Well, it seems likely. It's 
certain that whatever it may have been in remote 
times, the chivalrous manliness of the present day is 
no worthy object of womanly devotion. I'm glad 
you have discovered that fact." 

"But those girls, — there was as little womanly 
sweetness and gentleness about them, as chivalrous 
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manliness in those young men," Ere said, — ^hea- 
tating, as she always did when she tried to think 
out her impressions ; " and — do you know, Claudia, 
— I don't think a man covM feel what we mean by 
* chivalrous' — ^like the knights in old poetry, you 
remember ? — ^towards women like those, who seem so 
— so — not afraid, and so able to take care of them- 
selves." 

"They have need to be able to take care of 
themselves. This is not the age of knights errant, 
my dear little friend. Things are altogether 
changed since the times whereof Spenser and Tasso 
wrote." 

*' Are they?" 

"Yes, they are." Claudia laughed. "There's 
no doubt about it It's no use looking in the poets 
for types of the men and women of to-day. They 
^re not to be met with in society, I assure you. 
Men are very much what you saw them to-night" . 

'' Not all men ; I am quite certain, not aU men," 
Miss Gascoigne interrupted, with unusual emphasis. 
Her friend smiied, and went on without taking any 
notice. 

" As for women — they differ quite as much from 
the poetic ideal you dwell on so fondly. Such girls' 
as Bella Stevens or the Miss Brookes are not much 
like it, you admit?" 
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" But there are other women " 

" Exactly. There are the noble and high-minded 
amongst us, who would not be content with that 
ideal, — who have grander, wider ambitions than to be 
the mere heroine of a poet's dream. That astonishes 
you, no doubt?" Miss Lisle observed, loftily 
amused at the wide-eyed bewilderment of her " little 
friend." 

" Yes,'^ Eve gravely said ; and hesitated in trou- 
bled thoughtfulness. "I suppose you will think it 
silly," she went on, ingenuously, " but — it always 
seems to me that if it were only for all that has been 
said of women in poetry, they cannot help wishing 
and trying to be all that poets seem to think they 
must be — ^just because they are women. Don't you 
feel — doesn't it make you feel — somehow, proud — 
and — and — ambitious, perhaps, in a sort of way — 
when you read things that have been written 
about us ?" 

Miss Lisle smiled. Either out of consideration 
for Evelyn's feelings, however, or from some re- 
miniscence of " old times," when such feelings had 
not been very foreign to her own, she evaded direct 
reply. 

" You are a romantic little enthusiast — that's cer- 
tain," she said, stroking her companion's soft hair, 
caressingly ; " and it would be a much prettier and 
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pleasanter world, if the people in it were more after 
your model. But I never before met any one at all 
like you, Evelyn — you quiet, sensible, nice, good 
little person !" 

" Am I so curious and remarkable ?" Miss Gasr 
coigne said, laughing merrily. "I suppose from 
your choice of epithets, you don't mean anything 
uncivil. But to be singular is the last thing one 
would wish, isn't it ?'' 

" To be singularly excellent, wise, noble-minded 
— would you have any objection to that ? I trust 
not. I trust either of us could endure to be dif- 
ferent from other people in those respects. I would 
wish to be singular in a world made up of selfish- 
ness, frivolity, and unworthiness." 

'*So would I," Evelyn said, seriously, "if Hived 
in such a world." 

" Wliat sort of a world do you live in, I won- 
der?" Miss Lisle cried. 

Evelyn laughed, and said, " I and my * world ' 
appear to perplex you very much. I cannot under- 
stand why." 

" Because it is so different from mine, that is why. 
Come now, make me better acquainted with it. 
Tell me what kind of life you lead in Goldhar- 
bour." 

" I don't think I will tell you," Eve said, coax- 
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ingly nestling her head against Claudia's shoulder ; 
" you must come and see for yourself ; won't you ? 
Promise that you will come and stay at Long- 
hope." 

"Some day, perhaps. Yes; I should like to 
come. But meanwhile tell me a little about it. 
In the first place, you must be very fond of your 
home and your family ?" 

" Yes." Eve smiled as she answered what ap- 
peared to her a very comical questioa Then she 
went on earnestly : *' Oh ! I wish you knew papa. If 
only you knew and loved some one as I know and 
love him — what a difference it would make !" Eve 
spoke impulsively, as the sudden light of this new 
conviction flashed upon her. 

Claudia said quietly, "Perhaps it would;" and 
the next minute added the question — " How do you 
mean?" 

" I mean — I mean — " But it was not so easy for 
her to explain her meaning when conscious thought 
had had time to come between her and her feeling. 
" I mean that I think — you would feel so differently 
— to — to — everybody in the world — if you — if you 
cared for some one person in it, very, very much. 
Can you understand ?" 

"I think I do. You suppose, then, that my 
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existence is altogether loveless? That I care for 
nobody, — at least not very much. Is it so ?" 

"Of course you care for many persons," Evelyn 
said, with blushing haste. '* There is your aunt, and 

your brother, and — and some friends, perhaps *' 

The catalogue certainly was a brief one. Evelyn 
paused, while Claudia laughed. 

** That * perhaps ' is equally prudent and modest 
from your lips, my dear child. Well, it isn't much 
of a list, is it? But you must remember I also 
have my father. When he comes home to me, love 
for him will fill all the vacant places in this spacious 
heart of mine. It is ready — it is quite ready for 
him. I can sympathize with all your daughterly 
feelings. Eve. Though I have never seen my father 
since I can remember, I have not forgotten how to 
love him." 

If she commenced laughingly, she ended in all 
seriousness. Evelyn slid her hand into her. friend's, 
and looked up into poor Lodie's earnest face, with 
sympathetic tears glistening in her own eyes. 

But such manifestation of feeling was equally un- 
usual and uncomfortable to Miss Lisle. She strove 
against it, therefore, and gently disengaging her 
hand, began brushing her hair with steady deter- 
mination. 
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" I suppose it really is late," she said, presently, 
glancing at the timepiece. " These midnight con- 
ferences are very pleasant, certainly, but I suppose 
not very sanatory. I don't want to lose those pretty 
pale roses on your cheeks, Evelyn. So good-night !" 

And the two girls kissed each other and sepa- 
rated, each to her own dreams. 
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CHAPTER XL 

ROMANCE IN MURRAY STREET. 

It was late next morning before Miss Lisle and her 
guest came down to breakfast. That repast, whidi 
of all conventional ones is perhaps capable of being 
made pleasantest and prettiest, was spread on a table 
in the comer of the room which opened into the con- 
servatory. Through that little paradise of brilliance 
and fragrance could be seen the smooth sunny calm 
of the lawn, the deeper green of the shrubberies that 
engirdled it, and the hills beyond — their gracious 
slopes flecked with light and shadow, as the soft 
little clouds coursed each other across the morning 
sky. Not at all out of keeping with the morning's 
beauty was the aspect of the two girls sitting at 
their breakfast — the summer breakfast, whereof 
the ripe fruits no less than the coloured flowers 
relieved the whiteness of silver and porcelain and 
damask. Very tasteful and charming it all looked ; 
and Evelyn, as she turned her thoughtful gaze from 
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pne to the other of the refined appointmeDts of 
the room, at length gave words to her reflections by 
saying: — 

** Longhope is not at all like this. You will find 
things very different there. It is such a plain, 
homely place. Perhaps you won't like it, after all." 

" Do you think then, that my pleasure in a place 
depends on handsome furniture and fine things ? Is 
ihai your estimate of me ?" 

"I think," Eve said, deliberately — "I think you 
would certainly miss the refinements to which you 
have been accustomed all your life, if you were 
to lose them. Yes; — I cannot fancy you other- 
wise than richly dressed, and with all these luxuries 
lavished about you. It seems simply natural that 
you should be rich, and have no need to take thought 
about things. It is no derogation to you to think so, 

isitr 

" I don't know," Claudia said, meditatively dip 
ping her currants into the glass of fair water. *' I 
am not sure if your idea is derogatory, but I believe 
it is mistaken. I am no contented idler — no mere 
lover of luxury, I assure you." 

" No, no !" Evelyn deprecated. " I never said — 
never thought that" 

" Eve — I should like to have to work" Miss Lisle 
went on, with seriousness — " really, truly, honestly 
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to work. I should like to earn my own bread. I 
wouldn't mind living poorly, on crusts and water if it 
must be, — and as for dress, one of plain stuflF or 
common print would please me quite as well as this 
dainty-patterned muslin — if only I earned it for 
myself." 

"But you would like the bread and water to be 
prettily served in things of a graceful shape. And 
the plain stuff dress must be tastefully made, or 
you would not like to wear it, I know," Evelyn 
said, laughing. " I don't believe you would ever 
be reconciled to the ugliness of poverty. You could 
not." 

" Oh — but the dear delight of working for every- 
thing one possesses ! Of being indebted to no other 
than yourself for all that you enjoy ! Trust me, 
Evelyn, there is a satisfaction in independence such 
as cannot be derived from any amount of luxury or 
indulgence." 

" Do you think so ?" Eve lifted her wondering 
eyes to her friend's face. "It seems to me that 
what you call independence must be rather a sad 
thing — for a woman." 

"Sadl Why?" 

" Because — because — surely it would be so lonely 
— so desolate ? I don't quite know how to explain 
what I mean — but I feel it pleasant and sweet to 
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receive," Eve said. "I like to be dependent on 
people I love. I like to owe things to them, and 
to try and — not repay — but give them in return all 
I can, by loving them — knowing all the time I never 
can — half enough." 

" And you like to be helpless, then ? To have 
everything done for you — to be a mere cypher, use- 
less, except for the benignant units that chance to 
be attached to you ? Oh, Evelyn ! that kind of feel- 
ing has already brought women very low. Take 
carer 

"Yes," Evelyn said, meekly, "I know I must 
take care. Aunt Mary often used to tell me how 
much difficulty women find in steering clear of help- 
lessness on the one side, and — and what I think you 
mean by * independence ' on the other." 

** So you think I have need to take care, also ?" 
Miss Lisle asked, laughing. "Is that what your 
eyes are saying to me ? Ah, Eve I how unorthodox 
on all these matters I must appear to you ! What 
revolutionary ideas have I not been putting into 
your innocent little head ! I am afraid that dear 
good Aunt Mary you talk of so often, would not 
have approved of me at all. She would have 
thought me a dangerous companion for her che- 
rished niece, I fear me much." 

" Oh, don't say so !" Evelyn cried, quickly — half 
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pained at the light tone, and not unmoved by the 
idea thus presented to her. '^ If you could but haye 
known her ! I am sure you cannot really think so 
very diflferently from her." 

" Don't be too sure. Women di£Per from each other 
so widely. I am not Aunt Mary's type of woman, 
dear. I have no ambition to become such, even — if 
you won't be utterly shocked at the declaration. 
But I have a horror of everything approaching to 
the yielding, clinging, dependent, helpless, useless 
type of female character." 

"Helpless! Useless! That is not li^e Aunt 
Mary," Eve cried, with warmth. "She was com- 
fort and help and blessing to all she came 



near " 



" I am sure she in herself must have been most 
excellent — most admirable. I should have admired 
and reverenced her, I don't doubt ; but it does not 
follow I should agree with all her doctrines." 

" I cannot think why you should expect to dis- 
agree from them," Eve said, simply. 

"I suppose it is because I am so used to find 
myself at variance from all pretty and proper ideas 
of womanhood," Claudia said, laughing. " You see 
I look at the practical results of things. I like to 
see a woman able to do her work in the world, and 
to do it weU." 
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**So would Aunt Mary," cried Eve, eagerly. 
^^She used often to lament what she called the 
spirit of * half-doing.' Her favourite motto hangs 
on our school-room wall now, in her dear writing — 

* Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do — do it with 
thy might.' She would say that the faithful follow- 
ing out of that rule would make straight and smooth 
mcuiy paths of life — especially among women — that 
now seem so difficult — so perplexed." 

''Very excellent — very admirable," Miss Lisle 
admitted, with an indulgent smile at Eve's earnest 
face. " Nevertheless, my dear Evelyn, I am afraid 
I must confess my esteem and reverence for a good 
many more substantive qualities than I imagine 
would have entered into the dear aunt's catalogue 
of womanly virtues." 

"I don't understand what you can mean by 

• substantive qualities,' " Eve said — and Claudia 
only smiled, without attempting to explain. — " But 
I know that Aunt Mary was strong as well as 
gentle ; brave and patient, as well as loving and de- 
voted. If she had not been so could she have 
struggled as she did, through so much difficulty and 
sorrow ? I think you are almost unjust. I think you 
do not look far enough into the truth of things," 
concluded the little pleader, reproachfully. 

" I'm afraid we should diflFer as to what is ' the 
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Imth of things' — that's the misfortune," Claudia 
Haid — half laughing, yet half thoughtfully too; 
while Eve was again perplexed by her fnend's evi- 
dent resolve to be of a different opinion. And then 
there was a pause. 

But reverie and conversation were alike inter- 
rupted by the entrance of the servant with letters for 
Miss Lisle. 

One, in Harry's rugged scrawl, she opened and 
read at once. — It was but a few lines. 

" Well, my brother is prompt — not to say rapid, 
in his movements," she said, laughing. '* He writes 
to say he will be here early this afternoon--- 
leaving Aunt Phrasie with the Colonel. But why 
he returns in this sudden manner he does not conde- 
scend to explain." 

And Claudia paused, meditatively. Her colour 
changed, and a dight shade came over her face as 
she refolded the letter. Then she began to calcu- 
late the train by which her brother would probably 
arrive, for the foolish boy had forgotten to say ; and 
then she rang the bell to order the pony-carriage. 
She herself would go to the station to meet the 
train — it was a pleasant morning for a drive. 
Meanwhile she occupied herself in various little 
ways ; flying about the room, the conservatory, and 
the garden in a busy restlessness which was cha- 
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racteristic. Evelyn sat quietly and contentedly, a 
book in her hand, but watching her friend rather 
than reading. There was great fascination to simple 
Eve in seeing her pass about the room, or into the 
garden ; bending over flowers, to gather them, and 
bringing them into the room to arrange — then again 
sweeping down the long apartment, with some 
dainty vase, or book, or ornament in her fcdr hands. 
Eve admired her with all her heart, as she changed 
her position every moment, now stooping— now 
looking up — ^now standing, stately and tall — and now 
seated humbly on the conservatory step, arranging 
her flowers — a picture of wonderful grace and 
colour. 

" If I were an artist, how I should like to paint 
her 1" thought Eve, who was indeed fairly " in love," 
like a girl, with this other girl, who was not only suf- 
ficiently attractive but sufficiently unlike herself for 
feeling and imagination to exalt into an ideal. 

It had been arranged that Claudia should set 
down Miss Gascoigne in Murray Street en route to 
the station ; and about two o'clock they started. It 
was a clear, breezy, happy-looking August day. 
The softness of earliest autumn had made tender 
the landscape. There was freshness and vitality in 
the very air — as Claudia remarked, smiling down on 
her companion, as they issued from the plantations 
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on to the open road, and the long-tailed ponies were 
allowed to "run" in their usual mouse-like fashion. 
Claudia prided herself with some reason on her cha- 
rioteering powers. Graceful, decisive, and watchful, 
she drove cleveriy and prettily — and again Evelp 
looked and admired. The pretty phaeton and the 
pretty ponies looked '•fit" for her, she thought 
They suited her, like her hat with its drooping 
feather, and the delicate erahroidered mantle whidi 
covered her shoulders. Everything was in keeping 
with the mobile, spirited face, the bright com- 
plexion, the rich abundant hair, the graceful pre- 
sence and bearing. Her friend was distinctively a 
hdy, in the conventional as well as moral sense ; 
bom to be rich, liberal, and careless — to live sur- 
rounded by beauty, refinement, luxury. Thus wias 
simple Evelyn thinking to herself, when Oaudia's 
voice interrupted her musings. 

" We must have another pleasant day together, 
before you go," she «aid ; " more long walks and 
talks, and condensing into a few hours the intimacy 
that slower people spread over years. We young 
women have the credit of being able to do that better 
than any other created beings; though I confess I 
never thought myself very clever at that sort of thing 
before. You've corrupted me. Eve !^' 

The young girl smiled expressively in answer. 
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They were entering the town now, and the contrast 
from the sweet, happy summer landscape was spe- 
cially manifest Dreary was the stucco of the grim 
houses ; depressing the aspect of the jauntily deco- 
rated shops. Well-dressed people sauntered along 
the pavements, glancing, or staring, as nature or 
education preponderated, at the carriage and its &ir 
occupante. Qaudia paused, for the management of 
her steeds required all her attention for a little 
while. But she resumed what she had been saying 
presently, as they entered a quieter street. 

" I don't want you to go back to Goldharbour at 
all, do you know ?" she said, in her aflFectionately 
patronizing way. '* I should like to have you always 
here. I'm afraid I shall miss you." And she looked 
into Eve's sweet face with the kind smile of one who 
knows what deep gratification her words must con- 
vey. She was, in fact, not mistaken. Evelyn saw 
and felt nothing but the extreme goodness and 
sweetness of her friend, and she could only respond 
tremulously something to that efiect, her heart flut- 
tering and her colour changing the while, — ^for she 
was a sensitive little thing. 

"Well, but we won't talk of going away, now," 
Miss Lisle said, cheerily, as they turned into dis- 
mally genteel Murray Street. " We will crowd a 
great deal into the days that lie between us and it — 

VOL. I. P 
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won't we ? There is every promise of fine weather. 
I shall see you to-morrow. Here is yom* house^ and 
Miss Mary at the door." 

And as the carriage stopped, that lady came 
up in much happy hurry and fluster ; very hico- 
herent between her fond pleasure in seeing Eve, her 
grateful sense of Miss Lisle's kindness, and her 
anxiety to explain how she happened to be just 
coming in from marketing — having been to the 
butcher to insure the right piece of beef. Winters 
having, for once, been so very tiresome about it, and- 
sent the cut that dear Matilda so. much di^ 
liked, &c., &c. 

In the midst of which artless torrent of words 
Evelyn alighted from the carriage, and exchanged 
adieux with Claudia. Then she stood watching the 
pretty equipage till it turned the comer of the 
street. The last vision was of Claudia's bright face, 
as she waved her dainty parasol-whip to themt — 
looking, as Miss Mary said — 

" Like a duchess or a queen, really ! Sudi a 
handsome girl, and so elegantly dressed always, isn't 
she, dear Evelyn ? And really so kind and amiably 
though people do say she's proud and all that. But 
weve no reason to say so, have we, love ? I'm sure 
her attention to you — so very kind! Beautiful 
ponies, aren't they ? — ^and she drives them so well 
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Nervous as I am, I shouldn't mind being driven by 
Miss Lisle; though perhaps when it came to the 

point . And how did you enjoy your party, dear 

child, and did Miss Lisle . Yes, Betsy," (to the 

servant, who at this point opened the door) " here 
you see is Miss Evelyn — just driving up to the door 
as I came in from the butcher's. Go upstairs at 
once, love, and take off your bonnet, and then come 
and tell dear Matilda and me all about it." 

And thus Evelyn entered at once on to the different 
life of Murray Street. But her thoughts continually 
voyaged back to Alderbank, and were with Claudia 
in the beautiful garden or the pleasant drawing- 
room. She guessed what she was doing at various 
times of the day. Now, she had returned from her 
drive, and was perhaps sauntering through the 
garden with her brother. (Alas, poor Harry ! he 
only occurred as a subsidiary element in the state 
of things.) Now she was reading or writing ; now 
she was changing her dress; and now, in the 
glancing silk robe that suited her so well, she was 
descending the staircase, the coloured light from 
the stained glass of the window falling on her hair. 

Such a fond picture was Eve just beholding with 

. her mental vision, while her bodily eyes could only 

see Miss Thornburgh stretched on the sofa in all the 

luxury of her after-dinner nap, and Miss Mary 
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sileiit perfiDiee, but knittiiig finioosly, at one of the 
dreary windowB, — when a quick, and rather shaip 
knock at the entrance door caused the yom^ 
sister to loc^ ajqnneben»TeIy towards the stepper, 
and then whisper shrilly to Evelyn, — 

"Now who in the world — ^It can't be Mrs. New- 
man come to tea? No; I told her — Nor the 
dressmaker — she never would " 

Further speculations were prevented by the eor 
trance of Betsy, who came carefully into the room, 
and in a well-trained voice announced that CaptaiMT 
Lisle was down stairs, and asked to see Miss Ga^ 
coigne for a minute. 

*' In the dining-room ? Yes, my love, run dowxL 
A message from Miss lisle, no doubt Your hair's 
quite tidy. No, I won't come down. Matilda 
might wake and be — ^You can ask him to stay to 
tea, you know. I'm sure we shall all be most 
happy " 

This last whisper was projected out at the door to 
Evelyn, as she ran down the stairs, eager for " the 
message from Claudia," and entered the parlour. 

The brilliant afternoon sunshine was slanting 
into that apartment — ^making the faded carpet and 
dingy moreen curtains look additionally dismaL, 
Captain Lisle had been standing with his back to 
the window, watching the door, till the dig^ 
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fignre and &ir face should satisfy his eyes. When 
she did come he moyed quickly towards her, took 
her hand, and then hastily released it in evident 
agitation ; and Evelyn at once was struck with the 
conviction that something was wrong. 

"What has happened?" she asked. 

" I am come to say good-bye. I have but a few 
minutes. To-night I must be at Dover. I am 
going back to Calcutta. Colonel Hughes is ill, 
and I go in his stead. There is some business ef 
loy fiither's in which he requires assistance. Be 
sorry for me. I had but just come home, you see," 
he said, half apologetically, it seemed, as if he felt 
that his agitation needed excuse. 

And he paused ; looking at Evelyn, and drinking 
in the sweetness of her face, as its expression 
dahged from the first vague alarm. Her eyes 
dwelt on his, full of a ready sympathy that needed 
.no words. It went deeply and consolingly into his 
soul, although even in the same moment his heart 
8unk^ as he recognized the fall significance of that 
undisguised, unembarrassed gaze. He could not so 
meet her pure, clear eyes : — and he turned away, 
and leaned his head on his hand, in a momentary 
impulse of intense despondency which his mercurial 
nature could not resist 

Evelyn watched him distressfully. She infinitely 
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desired, after the usual manner of such women, to 
say something cheering — to give some help or con- 
solation where it was clear both were needed^ And 
this instinctive wish was the stronger, because so 
totally unentangled with any feeling that could 
arouse self-consciousness or create reticence. 

^' I am so sorry,'.' she said ; and then, feeling how 
lifeless and cold the words sounded, she impulsively 
laid her little hand on his, that lay dendbed on the 
table. 

As if lightning had struck him, the young man 
started, looked for an instant into her innocent eyes, 
and then, — neither spoke nor tried to detain Ihe 
hand, but turned his burning face away. 

Presently, as with a vigorous effort, he regained 
composure. 

" They want Claudia to go to them in London, — 
to Colonel Hughes and Phrasie," he said ; " for of 
course Phrasie remains to nurse her brother." 

'' Will Qaudia go ?" 

" I hope not, — it would be so dreary for her. And 
though she wished to go for Phrasie's sake, I know 
she could be of no use ; she would only be in the 
way. I think I have persuaded her now to give up 
the idea. She will stay, I hope." 

"She will be quite alone. Oh!" cried Eve^ 
her whole &ce flushing with the brightness of the 
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sudden idea, " if she would only come back with 

me, — tMine^ to Goldharbour !" 

" She is going to ask you to stay with her at 

Alderbank," Harry said, eagerly; *'but, perhaps, 

if thai is not possible, your plan might be. I know 

how happy she would be at Goldharbour, — at dear 

old Longhope." 

" Ah, that is kind, that is good of you ! You 

will persuade her ?" Evelyn cried, her eyes growing 

lustrous with grateftil earnestness. 

"You will best persuade her," Captain Lisle 

replied ; " and unless the tidings from Chelsea 

should hinder her going, I feel sure she will like 

it" 

*' Colonel Hughes is not seriously ill, I hope? 
Miss Hughes is not anxious about him ?" 

"You know she is apt to be anxious on small 
provocation— dear soul ! But I believe there is no 
particular cause for it in this case. It is only that 
till Claudia hears cheerfully from her, she would 
not like to place a greater distance between them. 
But — but I must be going," the young man said, 
hastily, resuming somewhat of his first agitated 
manner, as he left these safe, practical details. " I 
must be on the first stage of my long journey in 
half an hour. You will see Lodie. You will be 
with her as much as you can ? She will feel lonely, 
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I'm afraid. I wish I could remain with her ; not— 
not only for her sake,'' he blondered on, his honest 
nature deprecating the possibility of his fraternal 
tenderness being overrated ; " it's for myself too. 
It's pain and grief to me to leave England. You 
can't tell how much, — you can't understand l" 

'* Indeed, I think I can," she said, with eomjie 
earnestness ; *^ for I love England and home dearly, 
too. You mud cmeve to have to leave it. But 
you will return, — you will not be very long away?" 

And she looked into Harry's fece. The earnest 
look she encountered in return changed in an 
instant the current of her emotion, and smote her 
for the first time with a certain consciousness. Sat 
began to realize the individuality of Harry apart 
from Claudia, and apart from the abstract idea of a 
brother. Further her thoughts as yet travelled 
not, but the subtle influence of the newly-born con- 
sciousness began to work. And Harry saw it 
There was no time to deliberate or debate with 
himself as to the course which he should pursue, — 
which would be wisest, best, for his future interests 
with Evelyn. The present few minutes only were 
his own, and whatever prudent and patient resolves 
he may have previously made, now all he felt was 
that when those few minutes had elapsed he should 
no loDger be near her, within sight of her fiioe^ 
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sound of her voice ; in a few minutes he would be 
away, and going further away, planting inflexible 
distance between them, both of time and space. 

** I must go," he said, hurriedly and agitatedly, 
while all these considerations were flashing through 
bis mind. " I — ^I hope not to be away for a long 
time. But — one never knows. I can't tell when I 
-—I shall see you again. And — and — ^I have no 
right to say more — ^but — I love you, Evelyn !" 

There was silence. His face all flushed, the hair 
tossed about his brows, his lip trembling, he looked 
intently into her face, — only to sQe the shocked, 
sorrowful wonderment that arose in a burning blush 
to her face, and then died away, leaving the same 
story told as unmistakably, in utter pallor. 

**Oh, I know, I know, — ^you need not ypeaJcT 
he cried, mournfully; and paused a moment, ga- 
thering courage, it seemed. For the parting must 
come, and Harry felt his very heart-strings clinging 
round the little, delicate, gentle creature who stood 
before him, trembling. *' I wish I had not said it. 
God knows what it is to me to have caused you 
pain ! And you are pained, though you need not 
be. Through you I have had the dearest happiness 
of my life. Don't grieve. Don't be sorry for me." 

Then he turned to go. 

"Good-bye. God bless you! You will help 
Claudia?" 
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It was very difficult to utter any words, bat she 
swd, — 

" I will try, — oh indeed I will try." 

And as he was going she held out her hand« He 
took it gently and reverently. As he bent his lips 
to it, two scalding tears fell — such teai^ as no true 
man is a^amed to shed. 

And then, without another word or look, he left 
her. 
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"In port 
It was ill counsel had misled the girl 
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CHAPTER I. 

LONGHOPE. 

The September evening was at its calmest and 
loveliest, and a group of three travellers stood on 
the shore of the Goldharbour river, waiting for the 
ferry-boat which was to convey them the last stage 
of their jomney across the broad estuary to the 
town. Claudia and Evelyn had started from 
Chillingham that morning — had been met at Star- 
mouth by Norman Trenant, and now they were all 
glad to get out of the jolting prison of a post-chaise, 
in which the last twenty miles of their journey had 
been performed. Evelyn, especially, exulted in 
again breathing the indescribably bright and vi- 
brating air that she fondly believed was altogether 
peculiar to her native place. The sight of the 
broad, bland river, and the glimpse of the harbour 
beyond, with its mighty masses of rock that seemed 
to shut out the sea, was new life to Evelyn. The 
pensiveness left her, which Claudia had more than 
once remarked upon during their journey. She was 
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roused into more than her usual animation while 
explaining localities, and pointing out various ob- 
jects of interest to her friend. 

" Look ! That is the town. You can almost see 
our house ! Claudia, isn't this air beautiful ? Isn't 
the river glorious? Norman, carCt we see Long- 
hope r 

" Not from this point, little Impatience." 

*' But you can see the town, and the old church ; 
and you can see — ^yes, that must be the new 
schooner that is to be launched soon. That is 
the ship-yard — and there are the meadows — ^and 
the river path to St. Liz. Oh, how lovely it all 
looks !" 

And then eager emotion became too great for 
words, swelling the tender little heart, and smiting 
the busy tongue into muteness for a while. 

To the stranger, however, as well as to those to 
whom it was dear home, the scene was striking and 
beautiful. It was an evening too, the spirit of 
which seemed especially to harmonize with the feel- 
ing of the place. The sun was near its setting — and 
the sky was covered with rosy clouds that were 
broken into innumerable soft, rounded forms at the 
zenith, — but belted in the horizon from west to eiast 
in one broad lambent glow. In that light, how 
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much more than beautiful the familiar scene looked 
to the fond eyes of Eve and Norman I So serene 
appeared the quiet hills, and the broad blue river 
flowing calmly and grandly between its clasping 
shores of golden sand. There was a feeling at once 
of healthful life and of repose in the whole picture. 
Very quaint and picturesque even Claudia thought 
the old town itself, on the opposite shore of the 
estuary, — the irregular houses climbing up the hill 
that was crowned by the woods of the Great House, 
firom amid which rose the antiquated tower of the 
church. 

**This is charming!" Miss Lisle said, with 
animation. "This is what I like. Everything 
seems characteristic — unlike anything I ever saw 
before." 

Eve had gone to a point at a little distance 
whence she hoped to descry at least a chimney 
belonging to LoDghope, and Mr. Trenant was look- 
ing after her, with a face very expressive of tender 
amusement lliere was a pause of a quarter of a 
minute, perhaps, before he replied. Claudia's re- 
marks were not accustomed to meet with such tardy 
attention. 

*' Thank you for praising Goldharbour," he then 
responded ; *' you will make Eve very happy. Pray 
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go on. Can you say anythbg for the impoang 
architecture of the town ? AU the principal build- 
ings can be seen well from here," Mr. Trenantsaid, 
with great gravity. 

'^ Oh, I care nothing for architecture. I dislike 
regular streets and handsome houses. Ugliness 
itself is better than a tame uniformity. I like 
places as well as people to have idiosyncrasies of 
their own.*' 

Mr. Trenant was glad she felt favourably dis- 
posed towards the idiosyncracy of Goldharbour; 
and Eve, who came up to them just then, ex- 
pressed her pleasure with an eager earnestness 
that even Claudia thought quite adequate to the 
occasion. 

'' How lovely the river isl" she continued ; "and 
why is it so fresh and vital looking — with none of 
the suggestions of rank vegetation and sluggish 
damp such as usually accompany rivers ?'' 

*' You forget you are in an exemplary part of the 
world, where everything is arranged on the very best 
principles," Mr. Trenant replied, laughing. 

^' It is because of the sandy shore, and being so 
near the sea," explained the more literal Eve. 
"Though indeed," she added, with an after- 
thought, "Lidford river and Trethor river both 
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have the same kind of banks, but they are not like 
ow river. It is beautiful, isn't it, Qaudia ? I knew 
how you would like it." 

**It is different from rivers more inland. This, 
indeed, seems as if the sea itself had taught it 
how to look blue and bright and breezy." 

"Yes — that is exactly it," acquiesced Evelyn, 
delighted. 

" Go on making these kind of observations on our 
local peculiarities, Miss Lisle," Norman suggested ; 
" they will be received with great favour, you will 
find. Like most people, we are always delighted to 
hear the opinions of a candid — which means an ap- 
proving — critic." 

But there was no time for any further criticising 
at present, for the ferry-boat was now making ready 
for the passage across, and a little throng of ex- 
pectant passengers gathered round. Most of them 
were people of the place, and recognized 3Ir. 
Norman and Miss Evelyn with divers respectful 
greetings and obeisances. One poor woman, very 
careworn and very cross in the midst of her difficul- 
ties with sundry unruly bundles and children, 
stopped short in collecting the first, and scolding the 
second, to drop a curtsey and a band-box simul- 
taneously in honour of the lady and gentleman. 

'* Hope you be well, Miss Evey and Mr. Trenant, 

VOL. I. Q 
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sir. YouVe been a long time away, miss. I do 
hope you Ve had your health," and so on ; civilities 
which, however, soon gave place to — " Tom, then, wiU 
ye hold on by me. What's the way with ye, now?" 

Tom had, in fact, fallen over a sand heap, and 
was lamenting lustily. Norman picked him up, and 
shook the sand from his frock. 

" Don't scold him, Mrs. Cox ; he isn't going to 
cry. It's quite a mistake — eh, little man ?" 

" I du think he du it of purpose, sir ; thank ye. 
What d'ye say to the gentleman then, Tom ? How- 
ever I've put all these children over from Lamson is 
more than I know. And what to du with them in 
the boat " 

" Never fear ! you'll manage," said Mr. Trenant, 
as he carefully assisted Claudia and Eve into their 
places in the stern. Having done which, he again 
became preux chevalier in the humbler cause of Mrs. 
Cox, rather to Claudia's amusement " Come, give 
Master Tom into my care, and that band-box, which 
I suppose contains something precious." 

" Well, then, it du, sir," said the woman grin- 
ning, "for it's a bonnet I got over to Larnsoa 
We've been staying to Lamson, sir, a matter of six 
weeks and more. My man had work there, and the 
boys and — Oh, Jim ! don't 'ee swamp us all with 
your rigs." 
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Jim, a big boy of thirteen, had to be persuaded 
into quietness ; and altogether, what with disposing 
safely of the band-box, and holding Tom, Norman 
had plenty to occupy his attention until all the party 
were settled in their seats, and the boat put oflF from 
shore, spread its one* broad white sail, and sped 
away over the heaving, fiill-flowing river. 

It was a fresh, free, primitive world with which 
Claudia was making acquaintance, it seemed to her. 
What a change from the smooth conventionalities of 
Chillingham, or the busy idleness of fashionable sea- 
side places, between which her life hitherto had prin- 
cipally alternated ! The aspect of the little town, 
with its queerly shaped buildings clustered together 
up the side of the hill — the strong contrasts of 
colour in the white and yellow stone, black wood 
rafters and bright green of grass and trees— the 
dear blue of the water rippling over its yellow sands 
— the ships at anchor, and the boats scattered about 
— this picture, so simple in its details, so old-world 
in its eflFect, she would never forget. It was like a 
dream ; and smote her with the surprising sense 
of familiarity which dreams bring, when she found 
herself landed on the shore and walking, — trying to 
keep pace with Evelyn's rapid, eager steps, — across 
the sand to the quay, from the quay along a pathway 
between high green banks ; thence up steps into a 
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broad, grassy court, planted with shrubs, with a 
greenhouse on one side, and on the other a projecting 
bit, or comer of a house, irregularly built, after the 
true Goldharbour order of architecture, with little 
windows, promiscuously placed, and wide stone steps 
leading to the entrance dodr, which stood open, 
showing the hall and staircase within. 

But it was impossible to realize details, for this 
same court was the place of family meeting, and 
they were all there — the fstther, with Eve almost 
lost in his fond arms ; Katie and the boys hanging 
about them in uncontrolled impatience for th^ir 
turn; and old nurse, in her snowy cap and aproq, 
smiUng tremulously from the steps. 

To see Evelyn surrounded by sister, brothers, and 
nurse — the confusion of arms that were thrown 
about her — the hailstorm of emphatic kisses that 
visited her — the rampant ecstacy of Katie and 
Charlie — and the simple-hearted unrestraint of the 
whole proceeding — was something concerning which 
Claudia could hardly make up her mind whether it 
were most ludicrous or pathetic. Somehow, she felt 
oddly inclined to cry — against all her principleaaDbd 
habits though it might be. But she was tired with 
her journey, and excited by strange scenes, and* in 
fact, a variety of complicated emotions were stirring 
at her heart, as Mr. Gascoigne took her hand, with 
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warm^ earnest welcome in his look and voice, and 
led her into the house. 

" I must not claim to be remembered, I suppose," 
he said to her, " especially as I could not pretend to 
be able to recognize you. But you are aware we 
have met before ?" 

" Have we ? I do not remember.'* 

"Probably not It was the first day of your 
arrival in England. You were a very little girl ; 
but I recollect the occasion perfectly well." 

And he looked at her with much interest and 
kindliness, studying wherein the face of the woman 
had changed from that of the child, — ^the wilfid, 
passionate, yet loving-natured child of whom his 
memory had always retained a vivid impression. He 
Would have found it difficult to sum up the result of 
his inspection. At a first glance the face looked sensi^ 
tive and sweet enough ; for, as has been said, Miss 
lisle was not quite her possessed, gracefiil self on 
this occasion. She was not yet old enough or 
trained enough in conventional masquerade, to be 
able always to present the same unchanging aspect 
to the world, whatever emotion was stirring the 
heart beneath. And thus, when Mr. Gascoigne 
took her hands in his, and looked at her with his 
benign, fatherly gaze, Lodie's spirit melted within 
her, and a strange lustre softened her eyes, taking 
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away all the brilliancy and Amazonian "dash" 
from her demeanour. 

She recovered some measure of equanimity when 
she found herself in the more accustomed atmo- 
sphere of the modem-looking drawing-room to which 
she was conducted. It was a pretty room, with 
w^indows opening on to the garden, and with a view 
beyond, of the meadows sloping to the river, and on 
the further shore the pastoral hills melting into the 
sky, — all shining in the soft radiance of the exquisite 
sunset light. There was an abundance of flowers all 
about; prints in tasteful frames han^ng on the 
walls ; books about the tables, and an open piano in 
one recess. With these familiar signs of life once 
again about her. Miss Lisle's disturbance of mind 
sensibly moderated. She took off her bonnet, and 
shook the hair from about her face, and the em- 
barrassment from her manner, at one and the same 
time, and was presently able to respond to her host's 
attentions with something of her usual grace and 
intelligence. 

Meanwhile, Eve was still surrounded by " the chil- 
dren," and a chorus of voices was going on. It was 
some little time before she could gently withdraw 
from the group, and join her friend. And then, 
Claudia must make acquaintance with the rest of the 
family, imder her auspices. And first Katie came 
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to her with a frank kiss ; and then Walter, a hand- 
some youth of seventeen, blushing to the roots of his 
hair, awkwardly and limply shook her fingers ; and 
Charlie, happily unembarrassed in his undoubted and 
unmistakeable boyhood, gave her hand a hearty and 
cordial gripe, saying, " How d'ye do ?" as the neat- 
est compliment he could conjure up on the occasion. 

All this was very simple and primitive, as no 
doubt Miss Lisle thought, while her own courage 
and savoir faire returned to her apace, and she 
graciously smiled and spoke to them all, her culti- 
vated manner and tone of voice appearing yet more 
striking, by contrast. 

This over, — Evelyn, with an air of half proud, half 
shy housekeeping importance, led her friend to the 
pretty apartment prepared for her. It was a long 
room with a window at each end, one looking to 
the wooded hill, another across the river. How 
snowy the curtains, how tasteful the ornaments, how 
fresh and spotless, and sweet the aspect of every 
thing, can hardly be told. Evelyn had directed all 
the arrangements, by dint of frequent long letters to 
the dear old nurse, who was sure to spare neither 
time nor trouble in fulfilling her pet's behests. 
Claudia's delight was unfeigned and warmly ex- 
pressed. Indeed the very difierence between this 
simple, maidenly chamber and the decorated, luxu- 
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nous appointments of her own room at home, made 
it charming to her, now. She moved about from 
window to window, leaning out of each in turn and 
searching the prospect 

''I shall like this Longhope," she said, twin- 
ing her arm round Eve's neck ; " it looks pure and 
true, and good as yourself, little one. I feel the 
dawning affection stirring at my heart for these hilly 
fields, and fresh green river-banks." 

" How happy that is for me to hear," murmured 
the " little one," nestling closer to her friend. " I 
do so wish you to love it, and to love us" she went 
on ; " it would be such a grief to me if you did not, 
and sometimes I felt half afraid — half afraid " 

'' Of what, child ?" 

"That it would be altogether so different^ so 
strange to you, this quiet place, and our simple 
ways, — everything so unlike what you have been ac- 
customed to. I was afraid you might not feel at 
home among us all, especially at first. But you 
think you shall ? You don't feel strange, do you ?" 
Eve said, with the instinctive sympathy of a shrinking 
nature. 

" If I do, it's in a pleasant fashion. You foolish 
child, you think everybody must be as frightened of 
strange places and strange people as you are your- 
self ! But don't you know I'm not constructed on 
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that model?" And Miss Lisle stroked Evelyn's 
silky braids with patronizing tenderness. " There's 
nothing shy or timid about me. I enjoy novelty, — I 
« like seeing new things. And as for people, I'm not 
humble-minded enough, 1 suppose, to be afraid of 
my fellow creatures." 

Eve looked up inquiringly ; she did not understand 
this elaborate deprecation. But there was no time 
for more, and her friend laughed at, her puzzled 
£eu» and let her go, without fiuther assertmg her 
magnificent fearlessness. Doubtless she tried to 
believe in it herself; for it was a quality she had 
always aspired to as one of those lofty characteristics 
inseparable from her idea of noble, self-dependent 
womanhood. Nevertheless, she did feel " strange." 
Her self-possession had not been wont to fail her 
under much more apparently formidable circum- 
stances: but somehow, the unconventional aspect 
and atmosphere of quiet Longhope, and its loving, 
happy, unconstrained family group, and Mr. Gas- 
coigne's kind fatherly face and earnest voice beyond 
all, had combined to influence her in a very remark- 
able way. She could not possibly acknowledge it to 
herself, but the fact is she had felt and did feel 
ingloriously, girlishly "shy." 

However, of course she struggled hard to main- 
tain her wonted dignified composure, and nothing 
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could have been more stately and less girlish than 
the air with which she presently swept into the 
dining-room where the family were assembled, 
and whence resounded ceaseless talk and merry 
laughter — ^so diflFerent from the subdued hum of 
polite conversation in polite society ! Much as she 
had been accustomed to rail at that same polite 
conversation, she actually felt rather at a loss just 
now, for want of it. She found it impossible to take 
much part in the busy, animated family talk that 
was going on, although Eve and Norman endea- 
voured to interest her by every now and then appeal- 
ing for her opinion, or relating some detail concern- 
ing what they were discussing. But the familiar 
topics, the manifold reminiscences, trivial jests, and 
endless allusions so eloquent to the brothers and sis- 
ters, were comparatively meaningless to her. For the 
first time in her life, she was content to subside into 
silence and insignificance, and while observing 
others, did not think or care about being noticed 
herself It was her first experience of that family 
life which is so beautiful and so delightful when for- 
bearance and unselfishness are recognized prind- 
pies, and loving kindness goes hand in hand with 
keen perceptions and lively wits. If the Longhope 
circle did not entirely and invariably fulfil all these 
ideal conditions, its lapses from them were not very 
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frequent or very serious. Sometimes, perhaps, a 
difference of opinion between energetic Katie and 
"those obstinate boys" her brothers, might occasion 
a slight degree of turbulence. Or Walter, just 
home from a German college, and newly inducted 
into tail coats, might be unduly sensitive on points 
touching his manly wisdom or experience. But this 
evening, every one was too full of the spirit of wel- 
come for even these slight ruffles on the smoothness to 
have a chance of appearing. Everything was merged 
in the general fondness for Evelyn, which displayed 
itself in many ways, from Katie's impromptu hugs 
and kisses, to the still eloquence of Mr. Gascoigne's 
looks. 

Claudia noted it all, not unmoved. Her heart 
yearned towards her own far distant, unknown 
father, and to the brother too, whose frank, hearty 
love was none the less precious to her for all their 
disputes, and his occasionally rough treatment of her 
vanity. And now he was gone ! Could it be that 
Claudia Lisle, looking on Evelyn Gascoigne at that 
moment, felt a sense of loneliness oppress her heart, 
and ignominiously longed for such merely feminine 
adjuncts to happiness as to be loved — to be cared for ? 

Poor Lodie I Her host presently seeing that she 
was silent, addressed some questions to her regarding 
that same father and brother who were just then so 
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present to her thoughts. Most provokingly, she was 
not ahle to reply with any of her usual fluency. She 
hesitated, she contradicted herself, she caught hendf 
out in such sins of tautology as she would have been 
the first to criticize in another, and then she blushed 

• 

with painful consciousness of her own gaueherie* 

Something must be done. She could not sufifer 
herself to give such an impression as this to her new 
acquaintances. Little she knew how Mr. Gascoigne's 
heart was warming tOfher, because of that very 
emotion — trembling about her face and faltering in 
her voice. Little she knew how also Mr. Trenaot's 
glance rested on her every now and then, full of 
an interest less critical and more genial than she had 
ever inspired in that gentleman since she was five 
years old ! She was only aware that she was behav^ 
ing and appearing after a manner always decried by 
her. Any one would think she was a mere oommon- 
placC) foolish 'girl, who '^ wore her heart upon h^ 
sleeve," instead of the controlled, reserved Claudia 
Lisle, who was too profound to be understood, ajdd 
had too much feeling ever to show any. She was 
indignant with herself, and resolutely rebelled 
against these subduing influences. 

And so after tea, she commenced a lively conver- 
sation with Walter, on the subject of German literar- 
ture ; and enchanted that young gentleman by her 
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deremess, her playMness, and most of all, by her 
oonfesaion of ignorance on points whereon he could 
enlighten her. Then she talked with Mr. Trenant 
about his travels, and acquitted herself of some lively 
remarks about foreign lands generally, and Rome, 
in particular, as being the only place she much cared 
to see. ^ 

"But I intend to be the lady who is neither 
diarmed, awed, or enraptured by the sight of the 
eternal city," she said. " I don't mean to lose my 
equanimity even when I see the Colosseum for the 
first time. I won't take a ^ Murray,' and I won't say a 
word about what I've seen when I come home again." 

" I imderstand," Norman answered, smiling. " Of 
course, you can abjure ' Murray' at your own incon- 
venience, and keep silence, to the distress of your 
firiends. But I doubt your powers of equanimity. 
It must be a cold heart, a dry imagination that 
would be proof against the numberless influences of 
old Rome." 

" Oh, I know all I ought to feel on the occasion. 
But it has been felt and talked of and written about 
too often. I hate conventional enthusiasm." 

" Conventional indifference is perhaps worse," 
Norman said, and then felt that the remark sounded 
uncomfortably like a reproof. Claudia blushed, and 
was angry with herself for blushing, but no apt 
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repartee occurring to her, she took no notice, and 
turned her attention to some German books whidi 
Walter had brought for her to look at. It was very 
odd, but Mr. Trenant always made her feel antago- 
nistic and cross. She thought she felt relieved when he 
left his seat, and went across the room to where Eve, 
her father, and Katie were standing by the window. 
Then she resumed her talk with Walter, who was 
only too highly gratified to listen to all she said with 
an admiring approval that was perfectly patent, and 
satisfactory enough in its way. And yet she could 
not prevent her attention from wandering sotuetimes 
from Schiller and Tieck to the talk of the others at 
the window ; and she was vaguely gratified when 
presently Eve came to her and drew her into the 
garden, whither Mr. Gascoigne followed thenj. It was 
the softest, warmest of sweet September evenings. The 
moonlight was gaining sway as the dusk deepened, 
and the river looked enchanted, with a belt of 
shimmering radiance beginning to shine across it 
The leaves of the silver birches in the garden stirred 
as with murmurous contentment, but everything else 
was very still. Motionless as the church tower 
itself were the grand old trees clustered about it ; and 
the steep hill, the sloping fields, and the scattered 
cottages all seemed at rest under the serene light. 
The two girls passed down the long garden, 
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linked fondly arm-in-arm ; Eve's face turned with its 
wistful, tender look now up to her father, and again 
to her friend. The others were regarding them from 
the window, not uncritically. It could not but be 
expected that Katie, at least, should be overcharged 
with the result of her observations of Eve's friend, 
and eager to communicate ttie same. 

" Well, what do you think ? Do you like her ? 
Don't you think she's pretty; and isn't she very 
nicely dressed ?" the little girl asked. 

" Oh, she's well enough," grumbled Charlie, whose 
chivalric feelings for ladies not of his own family 
were as yet quite undeveloped. "She isn't a bit 
like Eve, that's all I know. Not a bit." 

'* Well, everybody can't be like Eve, you know. 
She may be very nice even if she's diflFerent from 
Eve," urged Katie, dispassionately. 

" Oh, I suppose she may be. But I don't care 
about these grand young ladies in flounces and gold 
chains, and bracelets, and nonsense." 

" My dear fellow, I expect you don't know much 
about it," Walter observed loftily. " Your expe- 
rience 'of young ladies hasn't been very large at 
present." 

" Well, that's true," Norman chimed in, laughing. 
" But are you going to enlighten us with the result 
of your own wider bbservations on the subject ?" 
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**I only mean to say that there are different 
kinds of nice ^irls. Why you must know very well, 
Norman, that they're not all like Eve." 

" I do indeed ! Incontrovertible bo far, Walter." 

"Eve is in one style, — and some are quiet axwl 
gentle like her, — and others are spirited and clevw, 
and have a kind of queenliness about them — ^like 
Miss Lisle ;" and Walter was going on, but here 
Charlie and Katie rushed vehemently at the offend- 
ing clause in his exposition of ideas. 

" Well, I'm sure Eve's clever I Quite as clever 
as Miss Lisle; and spirited too — quite spirited 
enough. Isn't she, Norman ?" 

" You don't understand what I mean," persisted 
Walter, while the smile still lurked about the 
comers of Mr. Trenant's mouth. "Of course we. 
all know that Eve's clever, and quite spirited 
enough ; but most likely strangers, or people who 
don't know her very well, wouldn't think she was. 
Now would they, Norman ?" 

" Very likely they wouldn't," his cousin readily 
admitted, to the manifest disapprobation of Charlie 
and Katie. 

" Well, but directly you see a girl like Miss Lisle 
you know at once that she is clever and high- 
spirited. It's just like looking at a horse," Walter 
wound up by saying, at which the others laughed. 
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But Norman made amends by assuring him that 
he recognized the distinction thus drawn, and 
agreed that it was a just one, — on which Charlie 
burst out with the direct demand : — 

" Well, but do you mean to say you like a girl 
to be all that Walter says, — instead of like our 
Ever 

" That's another question," Mr. Trenant replied. 
** We were not discussing which was most admir- 
able. There's no need for us to try and deter- 
mine the comparative merits of violets and roses. 
And you know, or ought to know, Charlie,"- he 
went on, laughingly, "that young ladies are to 
common humanity what flowers are to ordinary 
vegetation." 

Charlie replied by a doubtful grunt But Katie 
approved this sentiment, and the debate ended then 
and there. The maid entered with the lamp, and 
the boys turned to their books ; while Katie, who 
had a romantic partiality for moonlight, sauntered 
up and down the terrace, singing to herself in a 
subdued treble ; and Norman went into his uncle's 
study, whither Mr. Gascoigne, having left the two 
girls, had already gone. 

Meanwhile Claudia and Evelyn were still stand- 
ing linked together under the trembling birch trees. 
They were both silent and inclined to meditation. 

VOL. L B 
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What diflFerent thoughts were stirring the two 
young hearts ! Eve's was throbbing with ineffable . 
content and gratitude — ^for home, and all that made 
Ijome so dear ; and then without any apparent con- 
necting process, her thoughts reverted to poor 
Harry — ^but in fact, he was never long absent 
from them. Happy Harry! Could he but have 
known how the brave sorrow in his face had im- 
pressed itself upon her tender heart, — how continu- 
ally it came before her — telling its tale, pleading its 
cause ; and how again and again she went through 
all the details of that painful interview, till uncon- 
sciously to herself, a certain sweetness was begin- 
ning to arise out of its very pain ! 

Claudia's meditations were less definite, yet not 
less sad. There are moods of Nature which touch 
unresting souls like hers, as with a divining rod, — 
when the conscience is smitten, like the stony rock 
of old, and the watei^ gush out in a healing flood. 
So it was now with her, and not for the first time. 
The perfect tranquillity of the quiet, fragrant gar- 
den ; the low, happy ripple of the river, audible in 
the intense stillness ; the purity of the white moon- 
light, and even the feeling of little Eve clinging to 
her so fondly: — all spoke to her as from another 
world, — ^a world whose peace, and love, and holi- 
ness were altogether alien to the feelings and 
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interests of her daily life. She could have cried 
aloud, like the penitent little Lodie of years gone 
by, " I want to be good, — ^I am so tired of being 
naughty." 

Poor child ! hardly less a child now than then, 
in her helplessness and ignorance ! 
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CHAPTER 11. 

"FRESH FIELDS AND PASTURES NEW." 

Claudia awoke next morning with a vivid sense of 
changed surroundments. She lay still for half an 
hour before rising to dress, staring with the pen- 
siveness such objects naturally inspire, at the fringe 
of the snowy window curtains, the pattern of the 
chintz paper on the walls, and the carved knobs on 
the old-fashioned rosewood chest of drawers. The 
sunshine was Streaming in at the window at the 
east end of the long chamber. One casement was 
partially unclosed, and a long spray of China roses 
was nodding in ; and there was, besides, a glimpse 
of the crimsoning leaves of Virginian creeper which 
had possession of that angle of the house wall. 
Accompanying all these simple phenomena there 
was a delicious murmuring sound of swallows and 
other birds at their early morning talk, which had a 
dangerously lulling and soothing influence, and 
sent Claudia's mind floating off into vague dreams, 
sweeter than any which sleep could bring. 

Eve's gentle tap at the door, and suggestion that 
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it was past seven, finally aroused her. And when 
Eve came in, fresh and fair as a wild flower, in her 
pale-coloured dress, her silken hair bestowed with 
its usual delicate neatness, and her whole aspect 
in keeping with the morning's purity and bright- 
ness, Miss Lisle raised her head from her pillow 
with a compunctious consciousness of tangled tresses 
and laziness that was quite enough to urge her on 
to her own toilet with the utmost despatch. 

That concluded, and the bell not having sounded 
which Eve had apprised her would announce when 
breakfast was ready, Claudia might look about her 
a little from her two windows. One view was over 
the garden, orchard, and meadow to the river. 
The garden looked radiant with its abundance of 
autumn flowers, its tangle of clematis, passion 
flower, and myrtle on the old gray wall dividing it 
from the inner or kitchen garden, and its glorious 
old-fashioned roses still blooming as if they had for- 
gotten or disregarded the passage of summer. Fresh 
and green, too, was the sloping lawn and grassy 
bank, below which were the plum-trees, heavy with 
fruit, and the copper beech, redly radiant in the sun- 
shine, and the group of silver birches, forgetting to 
tremble in the profound morning calm ! All this, 
merely garden scenery though it was, was sufficient 
to impress Claudia with that consciousness, so agree- 
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able to the alert, active mind, of difference from or- 
dinary, daily sights and experiences. Still more 
characteristic of her change of domicile were other 
details of the pleasant prospect; most of all the 
broad river shining between its golden banks, with 
two or three little boats here and there lazily float- 
ing or busily darting along on the tide, and the 
ferry-boat, which had just left the quay and was 
flying across before the wind, bearing a plentiful 
freight of working men and women with their 
bundles and baskets. The low hills on either bank 
of the river were for the most part, barren of foliage ; 
but the ripe harvest and the fresh verdure of pas- 
ture-land lent beauty and even richness to their un- 
dulations. Here and there, a quaint church-tower 
was to be seen, or the roofs and stacks of a fann- 
house gave the eloquent suggestion of life to the 
silent picture. 

Claudia, leaning her arms on the window-sill and 
looking out from amidst the clustering roses, was no 
unattractive picture in herself, so happily was the 
healthful sweetness of the morning scene reflected 
in her fresh young face. One who was walking 
rapidly along the shaded path from the river, per- 
ceived her, and from his safe ambush among the 
young oaks and beeches, scrutinized the young 
lady with attentive interest. 
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She did not see Mr. Trenant She was listening 
to a clear little voice carolling snatches of songs 
under her window. It was Katie, who, in wide- 
brimmed hat and immense barge-like overshoes, 
was careering about the garden, evidently full of the 
most important business. 

'* Sing me the songs that I loved bo to hear 
Long, long ago — ^long, long ago ! " 

sung Katie, with that taste for pensive retrospection 
which is perhaps never so sweet as at her time of life. 

To her presently entered Charlie, engrossed in 
the boyish delight of "whittling" a stick, and 
whistling an accompaniment meanwhile to Katie's 
song. And then Evelyn appeared from the dining- 
room window, and brother and sister rushed to her 
and broke from melody into an eager talking duet 
concerning the "lots of things they had to show her." 

" It seems about a year that you've been away," 
Katie declared. " There's the little calf grown so, 
— it's qmte too big to play with." 

" And the brown colt's gone to St Ryan. * He's 
tu scule,' as Gerrance says. The man told Ger- 
rance he never took a better-natured thing into 
training in his life." 

"He is really to be for us, you know, Eve,*' 
Katie inserted. " Only think ! to ride, — or drive 
in the little chaise I" 
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" I've got fifteen rabbits now ; first-rate, some of 
them are," Charlie went on. " George Price offered 
me ten shillings for one of my white lop-eared does 
last week. I wotddn't take it, you know ; of course 
not. I'm going to give him one instead. He's a 
good fellow. You should see him bowl ! And our 
cricket-match is next week, Eve. We were practising 
yesterday, and I got ten runs. Jolly, wasn't it?" 

" And oh, Eve ! what do you think ? The little 
speckled hen hatched a brood of nine chickens 
last week," said Katie. "Poor little things! they 
Won't live, Gerrance says. Two are dead already. 
But I mean to try if Gerrance will let me have 
them. I've a plan. Do come and see them." 

" Oh, let's show her the new bower and the seat 
we've made in the High Meadow, first. Won't 
there be time ?" 

" Wait till after breakfast," Eve suggested, look- 
ing wistfully up to Miss Lisle's window; "and 
then we'll take Claudia too. Ah! there she is!" 
and her face brightened as she saw her friend smil- 
ing down on her from amidst the tangle of roses 
and passion-flower. 

And then Claudia joined them on the lawn, and 
proceeded to win Ratie*s affections by entering 
with great interest into the question of the invalid 
chickens. She tried to ingratiate herself with 
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Charlie also by evinciDg an eaniest desire for infor- 
mation on the subjects of rabbits and cricket. But 
Charlie was proof against even the fascination of 
those topics. He was not to be charmed ; and his 
terse replies, somewhat gruff voice, and half-sus- 
picious glances up to Claudia every now and then, 
made that young lady feel more nearly " snubbed " 
than was at all usual or satisfactory to her. How- 
ever, presently Walter came to them and very 
eagerly sought a share of her attention. His 
ingenuously displayed admiration came in good 
time, like healing balm on the scratches just 
made by his younger but sterner brother. More- 
over, when they went in to breakfast, it was plea- 
sant to be greeted by Mr. Gascoigne with such 
genial kindliness, and that air of beaming approval 
with which elderly gentlemen are privileged to 
regard graceful, bright-faced girls. Claudia under- 
stood its meaning, and was involuntarily comforted 
thereby. Her spirits rose. The atmosphere of 
admiration was as native air to her, and she began 
to feel revived and invigorated. Her vivacity re- 
turned to her, and all the little winning ways that 
often made her so charming came out pleasantly. 
The lively faces round the table kindled with ap- 
preciation ; even Charlie once suffered himself to be 
betrayed mto a loud laugh ; and Evelyn was de- 
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lighted because her iriend was so delightful,* 
sweet and bright, or, as she would have said •in 
her undoubting fondness and faith, ^ so completely 
herself." While through Claudia's mind passed an 
unconscious feeling rather than a positive thought, 
that she was making a sensation in this remote spot ; 
and that she resembled one of those heroines of 
books, bright and brilliant creatures who enter like 
sunshine into some quiet household, bringing glad- 
ness, animation^ and new ideas with them, and 
receiving different degrees of love and homage on 
every hand. 

Even Mr. Trenant, that sober and sedate man of 
business, as she was resolved to think him, appeared 
to relent a little this morning, and replied to some 
of her playful sallies with a congenial gaiety that 
she received as a welcome tribute to her powers. 
For there was no denying it, she could not help 
feeling slightly piqued by his general demeanour 
towards her ; she was even at times disconcerted by 
that polite, self-possessed calm of his, which her 
sensitive instinct interpreted at once to mean non- 
admiration. She could not understand why this 
gentleman should be so critical over arguments and 
observations of hers, playful or earnest, such as she 
was always wont to hear received with unquestioning 
applause. 
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Poor Claudia ! — She would have rejected the 
charge of " vanity" with genuine indignation. She 
was too proud to be vain, she would say of herself, 
and in her utter ignorance, was proud of being 
proud. Perhaps, in the ordinary and salient 
fisishion of petty feminine natures she was not vain. 
She did not think constantly about her own appear- 
ance, and had known too much general admiration 
to care to try for it with those small wiles and airs 
and graces, that some girls practise, and which are 
80 transparent they can hardly be called artful. Her 
vanity was more subtle and more insidious than 
this. She was sensitively aware of the admiration 
she professed to disdain, and missed it sorely when 
it was withheld. And she could not understand 
Mr. Trenant's impassiveness. She was not accus- 
tomed to encounter such perfect composure and 
such a cool capacity for controverting some of her 
favourite opinions, as this rash young man evinced. 
And yet she could not justly complain. He was 
always perfectly courteous and friendly. It needed 
a susceptible consciousness, perhaps, to discriminate 
between his polite attentions and those prompted by 
admiration which Miss Lisle was more used to 
receive. But she had a susceptible consciousness, 
and was perfectly aware of the difference. Rare 
commochties are apt to obtain a fictitious value, and 
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Claudia was vexed with herself for involuntarily 
feeling interested in the endeavour to arouse this 
gentleman out of that quiet, careless self-possesaon 
of his. She exulted when the steady resolved mouth 
relaxed into a smile at some ohservation she made — 
then she was angry with herself for honouring him 
so far as to care anything about the matter. If he 
had given her the opportunity, she would then have 
revenged herself by a display of that cool indiflFer- 
ence with which she had been wont to annihilate the 
•devoted youth of Chillingham. But there was no 
chance of such a thing. The indifference, appa- 
rently — at least so far as was compatible with gentle- 
manlike good breeding, — was on the other side. 

Her weapons, usually so efficient, were perfectly 
harmless in this direction. Walter, with boyish 
eagerness, hung on her words and admiringly 
watched her looks, but Mr. Trenant was provok- 
ingly insensible. One or two remarks of hers 
evidently passed him by, while he was making me- 
moranda in his pocket-book. And he offended her 
again presently, when after breakfast they gathered 
together on the lawn, and Mr. Gascoigne asked his 
daughter laughingly, how she intended to entertdn 
her guest that day ? Miss Lisle warmly disclaimed 
the idea of " entertainment." 

" Ah, Mr. Gascoigne, if you had lived in Chil^ 
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lingliam, you would know how delicious and satisfying 
it is to be in a tranquil place like this — and to be 
quiet. I don't want any other entertainment. The 
sight of the river is a happiness in itself." 

" You are a model visitor, then, and one specially 
adapted to our dear sleepy old Goldharbour, Miss 
Lisle," Mr. Trenant said, " and Eve was as wise as 
she was daring in asking you to come so far out of 
the world." 

" Is it my worldliness or your own seclusion that 
you are so determined to exaggerate ?" Claudia asked 
him, with a half-indignant flash of her eyes, which he 
sustained with the utmost equanimity. 

"I assure you, neither. When you know us a 
little better, you will see how difBcult it would be to 
exaggerate our * remote, unfriended, solitary, slow- 
ness.'" 

" It is quite true," Mr. Gascoigne said. " You 
have yet to learn what a half-forgotten nook of earth, 
is this little town of ours. All because of the sand- 
bank at the mouth of the harbour there ! It's a 
tradition among us that if it were not for that, we 
should be one of the most important sea-ports on 
the coast." 

" Many thanks to the sand-bank for that same," 
observed Norman, very unlike a man of business. 
" We are happier as we are." 
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" It wouldn't be owr Goldharbour if it were a 
flourishing sea-port," Evelyn said ; " it would be just 
an ordinary, crowded, money-making place, — ^like 
Liverpool, perhaps." 

" We look down upon Liverpool as upon all busy, 
populated, progressing places, you perceive,*' Mr. 
Gascoigne said, laughing. " And indeed no one can 
accuse m of any modem and conventional charac- 
teristics. The onward march of events seems to go 
on miles over our heads, or under our feet, or 
somewhere where not even its dust comes near to 
speckle our serene simplicity with new ideas." 

"Delightful!" Miss Lisle exclaimed. «I had 
not thought there was such a spot left in this sophis- 
ticated world." 

" Don't make too sure of finding it so delightful, 
though," wamingly said the host, as he turned 
from the group into the path leading through the 
shrubbery to the ship-yard. " Civilization has its 
advantages, as you may come to be keenly aware 
after a sojourn among us barbarians. Wait till you 
have vainly tried to match a favourite ribbon, or to 
make the one obtuse little dressmaker understand 
how to trim or alter your gowns. Are you coming, 
Norman ?" 

Norman had gathered a lovely little white rosebud, 
and was deeply absorbed in picking off the thorns 
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from its stem. He lingered, therefore, while Claudia 
said with a little pout : 

" Does Mt^ Gascoigne think me a fine lady, to 
care so much about millinery and dressmaking ? I 
think I could support those kind of privations with 
perfect equanimity." 

" But I have no doubt there are plenty of other 
trials in store for you hereabouts, Mis^ Lisle," Mr. 
Trenant said, glancing up from his rosebud with a 
slight smile, and the last thorn being removed, 
placing it in Eve's hand. 

" What are these trials ? Do tell me." 

** No, no ! We won't meet troubles half way. I 
riiall leave you to find us out by degrees. Only be 
prepared ! Remember, we are a sadly degenerate 
race — quite barbarians, as my uncle says. And 
civilized beings always sufler when they come among 
savages, you know," he said, laughing : — ^and he 
lifted his hat in adieu, and followed his uncle. 

** Mr. Trenant is sarcastic," observed Miss Lisle. 
** It is too hot here in the sun. Eve, isn't it ? Let 
us go in." 

So they went in. Eve to a long morning of 
varied duties that seemed pleasant, because, per- 
haps, they were fulfilled so pleasantly. At least, 
difficulties did not visibly occur, and Miss Lisle, if 
she happened to see her friend during any of her 
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multifarious occupations in the school-room, or about 
the house, always saw her looking brightly serene as 
well as busy, and took it for granted that every- 
thing went smoothly. It was no wonder Evelyn was 
such a gentle, happy little thing, leading, as she did, 
that kind of sheltered and untroubled life. 

" And with no aspirations — ^no ambitions beyond 
it," thought Gaudia, illustriously meditative ovar 
her letter-writing. It was not at all a long lett^ 
that she sent that day to Aunt Phrasie, but she 
passed the whole morning in writing it ; musing and 
dreaming between whiles, and occasionally walking 
to the window and looking out on the broad blue 
river, specially bewitching to her because so unac- 
customed. ♦ 

Meanwhile, Longhope was not without victors. 
To be sure, they were none of the usual variety of 
'* callers," stylishly clad, like those Chillingham 
illustrations of elegance and fashion who were wont 
to come and waste sundry half-hours in the laborious 
endeavour to converse about nothing. The clergy- 
man and his two daughters, and the doctor's wife, 
came in to see Eve : simple, homely people, equally 
unworldly and unintellectual, Claudia fancied. 
And then a company of little girls, whom Eve was 
accustomed to teach, came, with their offering 
of choice flowers, which was duly thrust without a 
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word into her hands, after the bashfiiUy awkward 
fashion usual to such small donors. Throughout the 
morning also, Claudia was aware of continual intru- 
sions on the much occupied Miss Gascoigne, by 
v^ous poor women, each of whom, as it seemed, 
bad a long story to tell, and a large amount of sym- 
pathy to demand. She caught fragments of their 
talk every now and then : the voluble tongues of the 
complainants ceasing but seldom to allow Evelyn's 
gentle, peace-making voice to be heard. And Miss 
Lisle inly marvelled how her friend could possibly 
tecoUect such a multitude of small details, so as to 
distribute her counsel, her questions, her remarks, in 
the right direction always. This kindly solicitude 
for the poor, this intimate acquaintance with their 
individual characters and interests, was something 
quite new to her. The poor. The idea to her had 
hitherto consisted in beggars by the road side, sub- 
scription papers, or an occasional visit to some 
wretched family whose distress happened to be 
brought prominently before the notice of the richer 
inhabitants of Chillingham. In all these cases the 
relations between herself and the objects of 
her bounty had solely consisted in liberal dona- 
tions on the one hand, and humble thankfulness 
on the other. Of that wider and only true Charity 
which means Love, and includes sympathy and 
VOL. I. s 
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potential esteem and respect, Claudia had mubh to 
learn. 

Before dinner, Walter and CJharlie came in. 
They had an hour to spare, and were gomg on the 
river ; and wouldn't Eve and Miss lisle come too ? 
Most certainly they would, and presently a very 
joyous party of young people set forth, passing to the 
shore by the path that skirted the ship-yard. The 
usual energetic hard work was in full force there. 
The noise of sawing, and hammering rose hotly 
into the air, — ^an incessant accompaniment to the 
occasional sound of loud human speech, when a 
shouted question, direction, or reply, seemed to 
be kept up in a vivacious to-and-fro, for the mi- 
nute. Mr. Trenant was to be seen standing ob 
the deck of a ijewly-finished schooner, which they 
told Claudia was waiting for the next spring tides, 
to be launched. He was giving orders to some men 
about him, and seemed altogether very business-Eke 
Miss Lisle thought Lithe knd vigorous the figure 
looked, and the face full of earnest intelligence^ 
The critical observation now bent on him could not 
but acknowledge a certain chivalrous manliness is 
the aspect of this young ship-builder, which amply 
atoned for any deficiencies which might have been 
discovered in him by the disciples of the kid-glove 
and varnished-boot school of gentlemanhood. Cer- 
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tainly, — even evidently — he was a gentleman, albeit 
he worked with his brain, — sometimes, it might be, 
with his hands — ^at an undoubted trade, and although 
he wore a coat of unmistakable country manufacture, 
such as very few of Miss Lisle's more fashionable 
friends could have ventured to appear in without 
effectually disposing of all external claims to distinc- 
tion. And the " business-like'' face relented into 
the pleasantest smile when he caught sight of the 
approaching party. He came to the side of his ship, 
and leaned over for a minute, to talk with them. 

" We are going on the river. We want to show 
Miss Lisle the Harbour and the Points." 

"That's right But don't be too venturesome, 
mind. The tide is running out strongly ; and the 
Bar mustn't be approached too closely." 

" Gome with us and take care of us," Eve sug- 
gested; and it was quite undignified and unlike 
Claudia's usual self that she really expected he 
woM come, and was vaguely provoked that he did 
not 

For he shook his head m answer to Eve's pro- 
position, briefly explaining — *' Too busy this morn- 
ing, I can't leave my men." 

And then, with a laughing salutation to them all, 
he turned away, and was lost to their view among 
the crowd of workers on the lower deck. 
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Katie grumbled a little. She was sure Norman 
might very well spare an hour if he liked. Hicks 
was there, and could direct the men well enough. 
But he — Norman — always was such a boy for never 
taking a holiday, concluded the small censor with 
an air of indulgent wisdom, as she ran on to help 
her brothers unmoor the boat ^ 

" Your cousin, Mr. Trenant, seems quite in his 
element," Claudia said to Evelp. " I suppose he 
is one of the happy few who find their vocation — and 
love it?" 

Eve shook her head dubiously. ** I don't think, 
if he had been free to chpose his vocation, it would 
ever have been ship-building." 

" And was he not free to choose, then ?" 

" Not exactly. Although some connexion offered 
him a commission in the army, he thought he 
ought to accept the career which was more im- 
mediately open to him. Papa was glad of hi& help ; 
and Aunt Mary was so thankful to have him remain 
with her, instead of going far away as he must have 
done had he been a soldier. Besides, there were 
debts to be paid ; and his ambition always was to 
win back the old house, and to see her its mistress 
once again. And he knew that the only way to do 
that was by means of * business.' Only a few 
months before her death, the purchase was com- 
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pleted. Poor Norman ! he has never cared to begin 
any of the repjurs and improvements they used to 
talk over together. Sometimes he has even spoken 
of letting it But I don't think he will. I think 
he has been much happier and brighter of late ; and 
he always was rather graver and quieter than most 
young men. From his childhood, you see, he has 
known so much trouble," 

** Yes," said Claudia, gently, and then was silent* 
She was not unimpressed by these simple details, and 
felt a vague kind of penitence for all the criticisms 
and comments that had passed through her mind. 
She was rather relieved that the conversation was 
suspended just now, as they were handed into the 
boat, and for the next hour gave themselves up to 
the delicious, languid enjoyment of floating on the 
blue river, under the blue sky. 
. In the evening, a walk was proposed. It was declared 
to be immediately necessary to show the visitor the 
view of the coast from the summit of the hill beyond 
the town* So through sloping meadows, and along 
rugged lanes, between hedges rich and fragrant with 
the true west-country profusion of wild flowers, up 
the hill the young people climbed ; till they arrived 
at the huge old elms and fir-plantations of the Great 
House, and passed under the high grey garden wall 
over which the summer shoots of the peach-trees 
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were nodding suggestively ; and then through more 
fields, always sloping upwards, till at length there 
gradually came before Claudia's delighted eyes the 
harbour, and the estuary of the river broadening to 
the sea — the dark clifis abruptly projecting and re- 
ceding, and vagrant points of rock indicated by 
treacherously lovely dimples and tiny wreaths of 
foam upon the calm, full flood. Beyond and to 
westward could be followed the rugged line of the 
coast, which was curved here and there into little 
bays, where jagged reefs or scattered fragments of 
rock seemed to guard the shore of golden sand, over 
which came rolling in the long, green, lucent waves 
that broke into clouds of snow with a sound as of re- 
pressed thunder. Far out, the surface of the sea shone' 
of a soft amethyst-colour, under the subdued even- 
ing light ; looking very calm, yet with a peculiar 
sense of latent power even in its repose. Two or 
three huge masses of black rock stood alone, islanded 
upon that fair sea, at a little distance from the main- 
land ; and to Claudia there seemed something elo- 
quent of the fiiry of past tempests in their strange 
abrupt isolation, as there was in the forms of the rocks 
upon the shore ; — rocks which had been beaten and 
lashed by the storms of many winters into a uniform 
attitude, so to speak ; as if they had been struck mo- 
tionless in terrified flight from some impending peril 
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For a long time Claudia and Eve looked in si- 
lence on this satisfying picture of sky and sea and 
fringing shore ; while the others at a little distance 
were eagerly discussing the identity of some sea- 
birds on one of the island rocks. Just before they 
turned to go home, Eve pointed out to her friend 
the bay and valley and wooded hill of Trenant, 
which could be very well discerned from the point 
where they were standing. Claudia could not help 
glancing at Norman, curious to know if he were 
also attracted in that direction. She thought she 
could detect that despite his good-humoured atten- 
tion to questions concerning **gannet," "loons," 
** choughs," and "foolish guillemots," his eyes 
seemed involuntarily to turn towards that distant 
hill. How sad with memories it must be to him, 
Claudia thought, and her quick imagination was 
very busy with the sorrow of this devoted son. 
But sudden enthusiasms even towards justice are 
seldom just ; and it is certain that any attempt to 
invest this gendeman with romatitic attributes would 
be a deplorable failure. For Norman Trenant was 
decidedly not intended by nature for a hero ; — he 
was neither handsome enough nor ugly enough for 
such a distinction. His was not a countenance cal- 
culated to look eflTective under heroical circum- 
stances. He did not turn pale readily; dark 
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shadows were not wont to pass across his features ftom 
time to time ; and he had contracted no habit of biting 
his nether lip under the pressure of emotion. If 
Miss Lisle expected him to turn by a vigorous 
effort, from the object of his gaze ; with a face sternly 
set, and eyes half sad, half fierce, — ^she was profoundly 
disappointed. The feeling at his heart was too 
subtly indicated on his features to be perceptible to 
her. As they went home, his voice was cheerful*, 
his laugh ready and frequent. However, to do her 
justice, Claudia had too much native good sense t^ 
be shocked by this apparent defalcation from the 
romantic ideal. She was able to recognize and 
appreciate true manliness ; and frank, unostentatious 
simplicity of bearing and manner had their charm 
for her, schooled in conventionalism though she 
was. 

She was touched, in short She felt strangely 
sensitive to the various influences of the scene and 
the time. Their homeward walk was indeed very 
lovely. The amber twilight was intermingled 
with the cool pure moonlight ; and earth, sky, and 
river were all softened and spiritualized, till they 
seemed. at once less and more than material, and life 
itself felt both less and more than real. Even the 
liveliest of the party were unconsciously subdued 
and chastened ; Charlie only whistled in whispers, 
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and Katie ceased to chatter; while Norman's 
earnest face grew yet more earnest, and Evelyn's 
eyes, lifted to the holy sky, seemed to reflect back 
again its serenity and holiness. Poor Claudia ! — 
with Eve's fond touch on her hand, she yet felt 
strangely isolated Arom all around her ; and again, 
a sense of infinite pathos — a very aching of vague 
aspiration came upon her. The harder spirit seemed 
to relent and the egotism sank deep down beneath 
the full fresh tide of generous emotion that came 
flowing into her soul. All that was purest, sweet- 
est, and best in her woman's nature, asserted itself, 
then — springing into sudden, temporary life, with 
the pained vitality of things, long* pent-up and kept 
in darkness and constraint. 

And Norman happening to look round as they 
were passing under the shadow of the great elms, 
caught one of those rapid pictures that are often so 
vivid, of Claudia's face, shining with an expression 
of unwonted sweetness and calm ; — the eyes bright 
yet gentle, the restless traitorous mouth reposing in 
placid oblivion of sarcastic smiles and wilful poutings. 

It made him meditate. A modification of the 
same compassionate interest which he had felt years 
ago for the naughty little girl in the Chelsea draw- 
ing-room, moved him now towards the handsome, 
graceftil girl, whose faulty, yet not ignoble nature 
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was SO thoroughly expressed by her changefiil 
face* 

And finally, his meditations ended in a solemn 
thought which came to him with something like a 
pang of remorse — 

" She never knew a mother ! She should not be 
judged hardly." 



CHAPTER III. 



EXPERIENCES. 



How profoundly astonished Claudia would have 
been if she had known that Mr. Trenant — that any 
one, indeed — could possibly entertain compassionate, 
indulgent thoughts concerning her ! 

Perhaps it would be a wholesome though painful 
discipline to the unconscious vanity of most of us, if 
we could sometimes be made aware of other people's 
thoughts about us. Many an unsuspected foible 
might be forced on our recognition, — many a fur- 
tive meanness burn us with sudden shame, when 
, beheld in the keen light of another's vision. Shall 
we rejoice or regret, that such an illumination is very 
rarely granted to us, — that the instant's startling 
lightning flash seldom reveals to us how far we are 
below our fancied height ? 

As for Claudia — her self-complacency had never 
yet been disturbed by anything more violent or more 
lasting in effect than her own moods, which some- 
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times, as we know, brought her into a humbler 
frame of mind for a time, — only for a time. These 
fits of spurious humility were generally followed by 
a vigorous reaction which soon placed her again on 
that separate and lofty pedestal whereon, in her own 
idea, always stood the image of Claudia Lisle,' — 
noble-minded, generous-hearted, talented, original, 
and with an infinite capacity for doing great things 
— ^in the future. 

She was to know many such alternations from 
exaggerated compunction and self-abasement to her 
more normal state of self-approbation, during these 
quiet and apparently peaceful days at Longhope. 
Both consciously and unconsciously she was influ- 
enced by the new kind of life amid which she found 
herself, and by the association with people of a 
different calibre from those with whom she had 
hitherto been intimate. No less were they unlike 
herself, she soon perceived. They had other aims 
and objects in life — they constantly expressed ideas 
quite new and strange to her modes of thought c*— 
they looked at things from another point of view. 
Eve, ever since their first acquaintance, had p^rpe^ 
tually surprised and puzzled her with the simple 
setting forth of similarly "odd notions.'* But 
somehow, in Longhope, amid this busy, loving 
family drcle, Claudm could not put these said notions 
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aside in the same complacent, patronizing way with 
which she used to smile down little Eve, at Chil- 
lingham. Now and then the startling idea would 
actually force itself upon her, that inasmuch as these 
new friends were unlike herself, and their lives 
different from hers, it was possible they might be — 
not inferior, but better — nobler I It was a new 
sensation to Claudia Lisle when she first admitted to 
herself that possibility. 

The egotism of twenty may be and often is, con- 
siderable, — ^but it can hardly be very hardened. 
There was no Phrasie near her now, to flatter her 
with indiscriminating fondness and admiration ; no 
throng of devoted friends in the neighbourhood to 
praise and copy all she said and did, and so foster 
the belief in her own surpassing excellence. It 
seemed a favourable opportunity for her to arrive at 
a juster appreciation of herself. 

But the citadel of self-esteem is one of the 
strongest and most ingeniously-fortified in the 
human breast. Claudia's was not likely to be 
reduced without a long struggle. It held out 
gallantly, at first. If subdued by some softening 
influence for a little while, her spirit soon erected 
itself again. Then, she would involuntarily seek 
solace for her disturbed equanimity — aliment for 
her hungry self-love-rin regarding critically the 
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very people whose simple, righteous ways of life and 
habits of thought she began to feel as tacitly re- 
buking her own. From the deliberate act of m^i- 
eizinffi indeed, her refinement would have recoiled ; 
but the subtle thoughts floating through her mind 
from time to time, amounted to the same thing. 
They suggested that this was such a very primitive, 
old-world circle : after all, it was no wonder if they 
did seem truer and purer than^ other people. 
Extreme cultivation and polish, she supposed, bad 
a tendency to deteriorate from simple, straightfor- 
ward goodness; it dragged people down in some 
respects, as it raised them in others. A quiet, out- 
of-the-way life like this of the Gascoigne's, was 
of course exempt from most of the temptations to 
worldliness and falseness which were inevitable to 
those who kept pace with this busy, eager, on-going 
age. " The primitive virtues are not those of a very 
high civilization," Miss Lisle concluded to herselli 
with a satisfied sigh. And she would go on to take 
note (though still in the same unacknowledged way) 
of trivial details in appearance or manner of th^ 
members of this household; the total lack of 
'* style," and of that cool, elegant savoir /aire 
which is the ultimate grace of a certain school of 
polite civilization. In her world, superficialities of 
this kind w^e so inalienably connected with refine- 
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ment and good taste, that for some time she was 
hardly capable of recognizing the innate quality 
without beholding the external sign. Of course 
this was very inconsistent, when she believed herself 
so high-minded in her disdam of that "set" with 
whom the conventionalities of life were acknowledged 
and studied. But stronger minds and clearer heads 
than Claudia's are liable to inconsistencies when they 
are earnestly though unconsciously seeking excuse for 
their own shortcomings, by discovering other people's. 
In fine, she settled to herself that Goldharbour had 
neither the advantages nor the perplexities of a 
large society. It was easy to live calmly, and culti' 
vate all the gentler virtues in a place like that ; 
undisturbed and unimproved as it was by the 
relentless march of Progress which was apt, in 
busier places, to trample down flowers as well as 
weeds. 

"But such a life would never satisfy 7?ie/' she 
would muse, when watching Evelyn earnestly and 
happily engrossed in the duties and interests of the 
home whereof she was the centre of life and light — 
with no thought or ambition for any other or higher 
" sphere." " It is very well for her. Her's is one of 
those sweet, single natures tnat need so little to make 
life full and sufficing. But all women are not like 
Eve." And then her thoughts would voyage off to 
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those larger energies and stronger souls which could 
never be cramped within so narrow a compass ; who 
demanded a more spacious field of action to work out 
their higher aims and grander objects in life ; and 
who were bom to feel and suflfer and enjoy, with a 
fulness and depth beyond and above the capacity of 
quiet people like these to understand. 

" They are good — ^they are very good," Claudia 
would decide in her own mind ; *' but they can know 
little of the deeper realities of existence in this still, 
sheltered place.'' She followed this train of thought 
a good many times, always arriving at the same 
conclusion — ^but let it be noted, with gradually- 
diminishing assurance. 

For in the clear atmosphere of Longhope, her 
unblinded eyes were occasionally compelled to re- 
cognize eloquently-suggestive facts. There was 
ample material for afterthought and puzzled spe- 
culation, in the simple details of this half-contemned 
quiet life, which while free from all merely conven- 
tional trammels, was so willingly, happily submisuve 
to the restraints of a more elevated rule of right and 
wrong. The knowledge of Evelyn in her own home, 

entering into the round of those duties and charities 

• 

which made up the occupation of her daily life, 
worked insensibly but persistently on Claudia's 
mind, desirous though she was to believe that no 
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such life could contain much that was truly great 
and noble. She could not help seeing that even 
into the haven of that happy home, surrounded by 
protecting love on every side, trials and temptations 
had power to penetrate ; and unselfishness, forbear- 
ance, devotion, and other high-sounding qualities, 
could be brought into requisition. It is when mani- 
fested under public circumstances that self-sacrifice 
becomes fame, and patient sufierance exalts a woman 
into a heroine or a martyr: but the virtues can 
exist and be exercised without the distinction, and 
are none the less, but perhaps even the more beauti- 
ful, because they are unnoticed. 

Did Claudia's straightforward sense lead her to 
the perception of this truth? Could she bear to 
understand and acknowledge, to herself at least, 
that this little Eve, fulfilling simply and contentedly 
the " duties that lay nearest," and cheerfully bearing 
the crosses that came to her share, was — after all 
— ^more likely to behave heroically should circum- 
stances ever so call upon her, than any mere 
dreamer or theorist concerning Life and its Aims 
and Objects — large souled and of elevated ideas 
though she might be ? Did she involuntarily begin 
to contrast Eve's character. Eve's life, with her own ? 
On the one hand, this little maid, whose nature could 
not possibly be very deep, because it was so trans- 

VOL. I. T 
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parent, so easy to understand, — this insignificant 
Evelyn, who lived and bloomed in the peaceful at- 
mosphere of home-love, like a flower in the light, — 
as fair and as pure, and making no more stir in the 
world ; and on the other — a girl, gifted and culti- 
vated and ambitious, whose life had hitherto consisted 
in imagining great deeds to be done, great diflScul- 
ties to be conquered, which one day should call out 
all her latent courage and resolution and nobility ; 
while she was apt to succumb with pettish discontent 
to many a trivial trial, and to postpone the active 
performance of many an inglorious duty, occurring 
in the neglected every-day present? Was it pos- 
sible that such revelations as these now and then 
flashed upon the newly-couched eyes of Claudia 
Lisle ? 

It is certain that the quiet life at Longhope, so 
cleared of all the " rubbish," as Miss Lisle called it, 
of the Chillingham daily programme, not only gave 
occasion, but left plenty of time for thoughtful con- 
sideration. Her knowledge of human nature had 
hitherto been chiefly derived from superficial inter- 
course, or superficial reading. The real people she 
had encountered had been, for the most part, shallow 
and uninteresting — or she had thought them ao ; 
while her ideal of humanity was principally founded 
on the heroes and heroines of modem romance. 
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The members of the Gascoigne household differed 
widely from both these types. They spoke and 
acted and bore themselves with the utmost sim- 
plicity and unconsciousness, as people may have 
done before this nineteenth century preponderance 
of romantic fiction had impregnated men and women 
with the desire to be picturesque, and to appear 
heroic. Neither were they in the habit of study- 
ing their thoughts, or analyzing their feelings, after 
the fashion of this intellectual age. Eve was only 
puzzled, and Mr. Gascoigne more amused than 
edified, when Claudia began to talk about "the 
emotional part of our nature," and " the fundamen- 
tal qualities of the soul.'' To do her justice, she 
did not study these mysteries of her own being with 
such egotistic earnestness as, to bear her talk some- 
times, might have been supposed. Young people's 
^ judgment is often captivated by the charm of sound- 
ing, metaphysical expressions ; and even older and 
wiser persons than she are not always proof against 
the temptation to argue for the sake of argument. 
Mr. Gascoigne would watch her animated face and 
listen to her fluent talk with kindly forbearance 
while the antagonistic mood was upon her. Her 
arrogance and presumption met with more indulgence 
from him than would have been accorded by any 
man who was himself less free from those faults. 
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Moreover, he would not judge her by her avowed 
opinions. He believed her to be often better than 
she sought to appear ; he had faith in her nature as 
truer and sweeter than her creed. 

In fact, it was easily to be seen that Mr. Gas- 
coigne was very indulgently interested in his young 
^est Her feults and follies were, it is true, of a 
kind likely to be specially objectionable to him, and 
it is certain he was keenly sensitive to them; but 
his was one of those natures which Experience only 
seems to render more lovingly tolerant of the fail- 
ings of others. This girl's defects of character, 
which to a less critical observer might have appeared 
constitutional and hopeless^ he inclined to considet 
much more superficial. She was young — and with 
the moral as the physical health, there is always 
hope in youth, he thought Moreover, these pal- 
pable faults of hers did not blind him to all that « 
was good and true and generous in her nature. He 
saw enough to like for its own sake, and thus his 
regard was sufficiently substantial to satisfy the sen- 
sitive pride of the recipient, who would, at least in 
the first days of their intercourse, have loftily dis^ 
dained any interest which sprung merely from bene- 
volence or the desire to do her good. Mr. Gascoigne 
was perfectly innocent of any deliberate idea of " im- 
proving " this young lady. Such an intention would, 
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in faxjt, probably have defeated itself; for a mind so 
unused to control, and so morbidly susceptible as 
Oaudia Lisle's, would have recoiled from anything 
like a conscious attempt to gain influence over it. 
She would never, in those days, have submitted to be 
lectured, so it was fortunate that Mr. Gascoigne was 
not given to "preach." A more dogmatic anta- 
gonist in argument than he was, would have made 
far less havoc with many of Miss Lisle's cherished 
theories and carefully cultivated prejudices, which 
were continually shaken by his calm reasoning. And 
whether she knew it or not, a very strong and efiec- 
tual influence was beginning to be exercised over 
Lodie by Eve's father. She was learning to regard 
him with an aflFectionate reverence such as — to her 
infinite misfortune — she had never felt in her life 
before for any human being. She pleased herself 
sometimes by thinking that this was a foretaste of 
the happiness in store for her when she should be 
with her own father. He would be like Mr. 
Gascoigne in his way of talking and reasoning, she 
felt sure ; — firm and yet gentle, quiet, yet not un- 
sympathizing. 

Meanwhile, she was beginning to recognize that 
she still had something to learn concerning that 
human nature of which she had been accustomed to 
talk and think so loftily and conclusively. From 
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time to time, as she became more intimately ao 
quainted with these new friends of hers and the 
history of their lives, quite a strange emotion would 
spring up in her soul — like a fountain from a long 
choked-up source. For truly, like pleasant waters 
flowing over a thirsty land, is the feeling of unbidden, 
reverential admiration for goodness — ^not talked of^ 
but seen. 

Claudia Lisle had never experienced that feeling 
till it was aroused by these " quiet, primitive, old- 
world people." They would have been astonished, 
with a half-amused, half-sad astonishment, could 
they have known the eflect produced on her by 
traits of character or conduct which to them were so 
simple and unremarkable. No doubt their good- 
ness would have lacked half its influence over a 
mind like Claudia*s, had it not been «so quiet and 
unostentatious — so utterly free from all taint of that 
Pharisee spirit which has so much to answer for, 
seeing that it often makes virtue itself look hideous 
in its tawdry robes of self-conscious gratulation. 

These people had the generous faith in their 
fellow-creatures which surely should be instinctive 
with the good, the true, the pure of heart They 
were accustomed to fulfil the Christian precept 
beyond the letter to the spirit, by not only trying to 
"do toward," but to "think ot" others with the 
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kindly forbearance of that charity whose other name 
is Love. And Claudia found that these, the most 
single-minded and unworldly people she had ever 
known, were also the slowest to judge, and the most 
generously ready to palliate the faults and short- 
comings so rife in what is called "the world." 
When conventional follies and absurdities were 
occasionally criticized, it was in a very diflFerent 
spirit from that in which Claudia was wont to do 
the same thing. There seemed to be too much 
sweetness of nature and breadth of sympathy at 
Longhope, for the family philosophy to draw near 
even the approaches to cynicism. They had plenty 
of mirth without sarcasm, and their smiles were not 
apt to degenerate into sneers. 

** Really they are very good — ^I do like them all 
very much !" Claudia often said to herself. "It is 
wonderfully pleasant and peaceful here. Altogether 
a most welcome, delightfiil change from odious 
Chillingham. I am very glad I came !" 



CHAPTER IV. 



GRISELDA. 



Under the beech-trees at the end of the garden, on 
the lawn which sloped down to the meadows and 
the river, was the favourite afternoon haunt of the 
family in fine weather. Here the girls brought 
their work, and Katie her books ; here, too, they 
were ocqasionally joined by Mr. Gascoigne and 
Norman or Walter, in the intervals of business. 
Charlie, who was too mercurial in his nature and 
habits to be in any one place five minutes together, 
but appeared generally to pervade the premises and 
an area of a mile or so around them — even Charlie 
so far favoured this spot as to recur to it again and 
again, throwing himself down on the grass and 
remaining still and contemplative for at least half a 
minute at a time; now and then, with an air of 
awkward but honest gallantry, brining fruit from 
the adjacent trees, amber-coloured plums and roseate 
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peaches, for the delectation of his sister and the 
young lady their guest. 

Sometimes they conversed, sometimes one of 
the party read to the others, and sometimes, as hy 
general consent, silence, that may have been either 
dreamy or thoughtful, reigned among them. When 
the two ^Is were alone, they had long quiet talks 
together that somehow, simple as they were, always 
made Claudia feel happier in herself, and more 
tenderly and even reverentiy fond of " little Eve." 
They never " argued " with each other, and Miss 
Lisle would cite this fact as evidence in her favour, 
when sometimes Mr. Trenant laughingly accused 
her of being of a disputatious turn of mind. 

Lively debates were in fact frequent enough be- 
tween these two, who appeared bom to disagree 
with one another. It was very different with Mr. 
Gascoigne. He would content himself, generally, 
with shaking his head at his young friend when she 
promulgated her startiing opinions, or hazarded 
various reckless assertions. 

"You will grow wiser one day. There is time 
enough. A littie experience is the safest antidote 
to all these theories." Such was the usual tone he 
adopted towards this young lady, and though she 
sometimes rebelled for the moment against this in- 
dulgence and forbearance as an indignity to her 
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wisdom and intellect, her increasing affection and 
reverence for the speaker always hindered her from 
disputing the point. 

But one afternoon it happened that when Mr. 
Gascoigne and Norman joined them under the beech- 
trees, the customary peace did not prevail between 
the two girls. Claudia appeared for once to have 
imbued Eve with something of her own combative 
spirit ; for the delicate cheeks were flushed, and the 
eyes sparkled, while in the tone of the eager littie 
voice there was a suggestion of unwonted belliger- 
ence. 

«0h, papa!" she cried, breaking off in what 
she had been saying, and turning appealingly to 
him, " please come and help me ! We have been 
reading Chaucer, we are talking about Griselda, 
and we disagree entirely^ " 

'* I could have told you that you would, before- 
hand," Norman said, laughing. **But Eve, 
don't take it too seriously to heart. You actually 
look quite combative, which is quite out of place, 
you know, in defending Patient Griselda. I never 
in my life saw you in argumentative mood before." 

** The worst of it is that I've all the will to argue 
but none of the power," Eve said, piteously. ** I 
can't think of the right thing to say — I can't express 
what I mean, — ever. I only know and fed what I 
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mean — in my own mind ; and if only I could make 
Claudia understand But I never shall." 

"I'm afraid not," Mr. Trenant said, with so- 
lemnity that might be either assumed or real, while 
Claudia directed rather an indignant gleam of 
her bright eyes at him. Maliciously, however, he 
went on : " It really is a pity to interrupt such a 
very pretty quarrel. But Mrs. Cox and her two 
diildren are waiting to see you in the schoolroom, 
Eve ; so if Miss Lisle will only promise not too 
cruelly to maltreat Griselda in your absence " 

"Oh, poor Mrs. Coxl — 1 had forgotten that I 
told her to come this afternoon," cried Eve, in- 
stantly springing to her feet One moment she 
paused to shake her head at Claudia, saying, " I 
don't believe you reaUy mean what you say I" and 
then ran off without waiting for rejoinder, thus 
taking a most unfair advantage, as Norman ob- 
served. 

Mr. Gascoigne had seated himself, and was look- 
ing toward Miss lisle with an air of half-amused 
inquiry. Norman leaned against a tree, and evi- 
dently prepared himself to be entertained. 

" In the first place, do you mean it, or have you 
only been trying to tease poor Eve into an argu- 
ment? With unexampled success, too, I must 
say." 
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" Certainly I mean it ! I am quite in earnest. I 
won't forsake my flag, however formidable the 
enemy. For I know, of course, you are all agiunst 
me," said Claudia, colouring high. " Even the most 
generous of men cannot stand this test. You do 
like women to be slaves, — in your secret heart you 
know you do !" she asserted, with only half playful 
positiveness. 

" If you really have such assured knowledge of our 
secret hearts," the young man rejoined, laughingly, 
^' I should like to learn from you what are those 
attributes of the slave which I and my fellow-men 
find so peculiarly attractive in women ?" 

" Unquestioning obedience — blind submission. 
In one word, — Griselda. You would like to mould 
all womanhood to that form. It is your fondest 
ambition to see us all in utter subjection. Be 
candid, and confess it !" 

"Alas for us, if it be so!" Mr. Trenant said, 
tragically ; ^^ the child who cries for the moon has 
more chance of attaining his fondest ambition than 
we, in these days." 

"Indeed I hope so," Miss Lisle said, proudly. 
" The day of Griselda is gone : she is put away 
among the dark things belonging to past barbarisms. 
Let her rest in peace! She has nothing to do 
with the enlightenment and civilization of this age." 
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"And patience, humility, and self-sacrifice are 
altogether out of date, then? They are to be 
looked upon as incompatible with an advanced state 
of civilization, I suppose ?" 

"The story of Griselda most certainly belongs 
to a barbaric a^. Even you can hardly desire 
its possible repetition, I suppose ?" Claudia said. 

" Well, on the whole, no ! You do me no 
more than justice in acquitting me so fai*. No 1" 
Norman pursued more seriously. "Griselda's 
story, it is true, belongs to the age in which she 
lived, and can have no parallel in ours. But her 
virtues are eternal, as truth and beauty are eternal ; 
and the image of womanhood we have in her 
will be an ideal for us to reverence and love 
through all time, as I believe. You won't admit 
that?" — for Claudia's protesting gesture was un- 
mistakeable. 

" No ! 1 can see nothing noble, nothing of the 
highest order of beauty in those virtues. There are 
other and grander qualities in our nature, which 
should be developed by our lives. We women have 
at least the common right of every human being, 
to assert our own individuality, and act up to our 
own standard of right and justice. They are surely 
degrading doctrines which would teach us such 
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slavish humility, such unreasonable self-abnegation a^ 
her's, and I repudiate them with all my heart and 
all[my conscience," Claudia concluded, hotly. 

"Are you sure that your heart and conscience 
know what they are repudiating ?" h^e interposed 
Mr. Gascoigne, gravely. "If obedience and self- 
sacrifice are not among the highest virtues of which 
01U* nature is capable, where is the significance of 
Christianity ? Does its teaching inculcate that self- 
assertion of which you speak ? Did our Master by 
His example, lead us to suppose that the submission 
required of us is compromising, partial, in accor- 
dance with our human estimate, * reasonable ;' or 
that it must be implicit, unquestioning, absolute, 
even as that which He rendered T 

"But Griselda's submission was to a fellow- 
creature — an erring human being, like herself: I 
can see no kind of parallel." 

"You do not sufficiently condder the peculiar 
circumstances of Griselda's case. She could never 
have recognized the Marquis by your description. 
To her, he was not an erring human being like her- 
self. The feudal element has so entirely dropped 
out of our state of things, that it is perhaps impos- 
sible for us fully to realize the feeling with which 
the serf regarded her lord. To her he would seem 
almost divine in his infinite, mysterious elevation; 
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awful in wisdom, absolute in power and in goodness. 
She was nothing of herself; had nothing of her 
own. He gave her everything, and she belonged 
to him, not only because she was his wife, but be- 
cause she was his vassal." 

" In fact," Claudia cried, triumphantly, " she was 
his slave; you have explained it. That is quite 
enough. As I said, the true man's ideal of a true 
woman is a slave. Even you, oh, Mr. Gascoigne ! 
do you stand up for Griselda ? Will you tell me 
that all virtue for women is to be summed up in the 
one word obedience .^" 

**Even so; and for men too," Mr. Gascoigne 
said. '* Is it not the primary obligation of our pro- 
fession ? Have we not been speaking of One who, 
while the divinest, was also the humblest of all who 
ever trod this earth ? Is not the aim and end of all 
humanity to be like Him, who was obedient unto 
death ? How is it, then, that some women in these 
days seem to wish to set themselves apart as a race 
exempt from that obligation? Why do women, 
— good women, too, — recoil from the imitation of 
the Great Example in those characteristics (espe- 
cially womanly, we used to think) of meekness and 
submission ?" 

*' Ah : but it is obedience to something infinitely 
higher than ourselves, that ennobles and purifies. 
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Submission to a human being, on the contrary, is 
cowardly — slavish." 

"Are you so unfortunate, then," he asked her, 
with his kind, but rather sad smile, " as never to 
have known, and do you never expect to know, 
something higher than yourself, even among human 
beings? Are you incapable of looking up, except 
to the One infinitely unapproachably highest ? That 
would be to say that you have no ideal of humanity 
beyond your present self, and therefore, that all the 
best and noblest of the earth are to you but * erring 
fellow-creatures,' to whom you are equal, at least, if 
not superior ?" 

^'Oh, no, no!" Claudia said, blushing — whole- 
somely shocked at this plain statement of the case ; 
** I never said — I did not mean — thai'^ 

" Then how is it that you can imagine no submis- 
sion to a human being, that is not ^ slavish ?' Isn't 
that favourite expression of yours rather out of place 
when applied to an obedience which is not the re- 
sult of fear, existing only by compulsion, but the 
natural and spontaneous outcome of reverence and 
love ; the tribute which a rightly ordered soul can- 
not choose but render to that which it recognizes as 
higher, stronger, nobler, — nearer to God, in a word, 
than itself?" 
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Claudia paused, meditatively, before asking her 
next question. 

" But how are women to insure that their hus- 
bands shall always be all this ?*' 

"No woman can insure it, perhaps. But she 
need not marry a man she does not believe to be 
* all this.' " 

" Then, do you consider men to be so much better 
than women, as to justify that belief? or do you 
rest confidently in the knowledge of the womanly 
facility for being deluded ?" 

" I hold no such estimate either of men or women. 
But I think,'* Mr. Gascoigne said, looking quietly 
into the eager face of his young antagonist, " I think 
two things are very natural to women, — a strong 
tendency to idealize the nature they know nothing 
j about, namely, man's ; and a great humility con- 
cerning the nature they do know, namely, their 
own. In proportion as a woman is what we under- 
stand by * womanly,' the more mysterious to her are 
the peculiar characteristics of manhood ; the more 
prone, therefore, is she to regard them with admira- 
tion and reverence, far beyond what man ever feels 
for his fellow-man." 

" Ah, there comes in superior masculine wisdom, 
I suppose," Claudia said, with a sarcastic smile. 
" They * know better', as we are always being told, 
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than to idealize what they don't understand* Thai 
amiable weakness is reserved for women and little 
children." 

"Not so," Norman here objected, with some 
warmth. " It is quite as natural to a man most to 
lo?e and reverence those attributes in which he is 
most deficient. That is, doubtless, why characters like 
Griselda have such an overpowering, indescribable 
charm, for us. Patience, humility, submission, are 
holy mysteries to most men. You could not esti- 
mate the kind of wondering reverence and awe with 
which we instinctively regard these qualities* For 
men would seem to be rebels by nature, endowed 
with a birthright of combativeness which, though it 
may serve us well in this world, is apt to be a heavy 
•dfiag and hindrance upon our progress to the next. 
But women — beautiful-natiu*ed women — often seem 
to us even as the ' little children ' with whom you 
couple them, — concerning whom was the divine say- 
^^y of such is the "kingdom ofheaven^ 

There followed a brief silence. ^The discussion 
had grown more earnest than usual. Mr. Trenant, 
especially, was not wont to be so serious and ener- 
getic in argument. Now, his face settled into a 
half-sad thoughtfiilness. Claudia had seen him look 
so once or twice before, when he had spoken of some 
subject connected with his mother. She felt sure he 
was thinking of his mother now. One half — ^monj 
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than half, perhaps, — of her spirit was softened and 
subdued by that consideration ; and that better self 
was inclined to let the debate drop here, and say no 
more. But there was a wicked, contradictory, liti- 
gious impulse still stirring within her, and urging 
her on to show them that their arguments had not 
moved her — that she was not going to yield one iota 
of her deliberately-formed and well-tested opinions. 
And so she erected her head again, in her usual 
uncompromising fashion, saying lightly — 

"If, then, men are as you describe them, Mr. 
Trenant, surely ther^ is all the more need for them 
to cultivate these virtues we have been discussing. 
But somehow, you seem to content yourselves with 
emphatically impressing patience, meekness, &c., 
upon women only. Are you resigned to consider 
them exclusively feminine attributes ?" 

** Surely not," he answered, gravely. " But from 
the earliest times the tradition has been handed 
down to us, that the feminine nature is insomuch 
nearer to the divine, that those qualities spring in 
it more readily, develop more freely than in our 
stronger and tougher souls. Men have devoutly 
believed that tradition, as witness all the poets from 
Chaucer even to our own day. Do you wish to dis- 
abuse us of our error ?'^ he asked, smiling. " Do you 
wish to show us the absurdity of that reverence for the 
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ideal of womaBtood, which I think must be im- 
planted in almofit every man's nature, like a part of 
his religion ?" 

Claudia coloured, but persisted. — " But is it any 
use to be entirely engrossed by ideals ? Haven't we 
to do with realities in this world ; and shouldn't they 
be considered, a little ? Now, I am quite willing to 
allow that if all men were good, and wise, and 
what they ought to be, it might be perfectly well and 
safe for women to be what you say they ought to 
be. But consider the actual state of the case. What 
becomes of the theory of implicit obedience, abso- 
lute submission, when — for instance — the wife knows 
her husband to be her inferior ; when- she cannot 
reverence his nature or respect his intellect, and is 
aware that the level of his character is altogether 
considerably below her own ?" 

*' You present a pleasing picture of the conjugal 
relationship, certainly," Mr. Gascoigne said, laugh- 
ing. ^^ I admit at once that it is difficult to imagine 
the growth of anything beautiful or righteous, under 
such abnormal and diseased conditions." 

'^And yet such cases are miserably conmion. 
You cannot ignore them," Claudia pursued, a little 
elated by this concession ; as also, perhaps, by the 
sound of her own fluency as she repeated the 
familiar arguments in which Miss Porsoa had in- 
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structed her. " Many of the best and noblest women 
in the world are placed in these circumstances." 

"I should doubt that," Mr. Gascoigne said, '^be- 
cause I do not believe that the best and noblest 
women — save by rare chance — ever enter into such 
unholy marriages as you describe." 

" But isn't it a fact — do not we frequently see 
marriages-happy marriages, too-where the wife is 
indubitably superior to her husband ?" 

" I would be the last to dispute it. But depend on it, 
if she he ' the superior,' she is not likely to recognize 
the fact ; for self-assertion, more especially in such 
a case, is as utterly incompatible with the nobleness 
as with the sweetness of the higher order of woman- 
hood. And to my thinking, a wifely Pharisee of the 
kind you describe, is less respectable, and probably 
far less loveable, than her intellectually deficient 
and generally commonplace husband." 

** But," Gaudia persisted, " there are graver in- 
stances than these to take into the account. You 
must admit that there are many cases where it would 
be to the last degree undesirable that the wife should 
be guided by, and always implicitly obey, the hus- 
band. The great majority of marriages are not 
arranged on the best principles I'm afraid," Miss 
Lisle said, with easy regretfiilness, ** yet they must 
be thought of and provided for. And it seems to 
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me useless to form beautiful theories that can only 
be applicable to comparatively rare circumstance& 
Reverence and obedience to a good, noble, strong- 
souled man may be all very well ; but there are bad 
menjt mean men, weak men, also in the world, and I 
can see nothing but evil likely to result firom reve- 
rencing or obeying ihemj* 

^^ That is true. So also it is true that there are 
innumerable women in the world who appear hope* 
lessly &r from the feminine ideal, while there are 
comparatively few who even approach it But be- 
cause of that, would you have men decline generally 
to * love and cherish,' just as you object to * honour 
and obey ?' Be assured that as much evil has resulted 
from men's love of unworthy wives as from woman's 
obedience to unworthy husbands. Nevertheless the 
ideal of marriage remains, everlasting in its divine 
truth. To deny its beauty and holiness because 
that which is false and unholy is called by its name, 
would be like arguing against religion from the 
facts of Buddhism." 

" But I do not wish to deny it," Claudia eagerly 
said, and paused a minute to arrange her ideas pre* 
vious to explaining herself further. 

Mr. Gascoigne smiled gravely but kindly at her. 
" I would not so much wrong you as to suppose you 
did," he said. *^ And indeed I am not alarmed for 
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you, though you are so ready to * repudiate,* and 
protest against doctrines which you probably have 
not very closely examined. Youth is not the season 
of circumspection. You may be forgiven for not 
having arrived at a very profound judgment on com- 
plicated subjects like these, which involve the very 
deepest interests of human life." 

"Oh, but I know how important a question it 
is," Miss Lisle said, seriously. " I have studied 
and thought about it a great deal, lately." 

She spoke in such evident simplicity and good 
feith, that Mr. Gascoigne repressed all sign of the 
amusement that he could not help feeling as he 
regarded her girlish face, and the expression of 
grave importance that sat so oddly upon it just then. 
They were alone now ; for Norman was sauntering 
up the garden, with his eyes fixed on the ground in 
apparently meditative mood. 

" And to what branch of * the question ' have your 
studies been directed?" Mr. Gascoigne sedately 
inquired; while he rose from his seat and stood 
opposite Claudia, looking down on her as she sat, 
her sunny head leaning against the beech tree, her 
fingers idly playing with some long, waving grasses 
she had been plucking and arranging, and pulling 
to pieces all through the previous talk. 

" The Position of Women, the Duties of Women !" 
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Claudia replied, expressing the capital letters with 
emphasis. " The consideration of how best they are 
to take their proper place, and do their appointed 
work, in the present day." 

^' And I suppose the consideration also, of what 
M their proper place and appointed work ?" 

" Oh yes, of course. Though surely, if we view 
the matter practically; — and it is only waste of 
time to look at these sort of things in any other 
way," Miss Lisle said, with sudden decision. " After 
all these discussions over ideal women and poetical 
versions of womanhood, we are obliged to come 
d6wn to hard facts again, and content ourselves with 
sober realities. Women as they ought to be, and 
women as they are compelled to be, are wonderfully 
different, I'm afraid." 

^^ No doubt humanity as it is, and as it ought 
to be, are widely apart," her companion rejoined; 
" but where is the compelling power that hinders 
us from striving after that perfection which we are 
taught always to pursue, even though we know it to 
be unattainable ?" 

'^ Ah I but don't all these ideals seem sadly at 
fault when viewed by the light of common, practical 
sense ? This nineteenth century seems to demand 
stronger and more substantive qualities in us women 
than those which sufficed in less crowded, compli- 
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cated times, — ^those gentle, yielding, timid, tender 
virtues, which are generally understood to be * wo- 
manly.' But I do not see," pursued Claudia, with 
rising spirit, "that we are absolutely bound to these 
old canons as to what a woman ought or ought not 
to be. In other directions our ideas have grown 
and expanded; why not in this?" 

Mr. Gascoigne, looking attentive and expectant, 
appeared to wait further enlightenment 

*'I confess," she went on, "that I can see no 
justice nor holiness in the notion of having one code 
of virtue for men and another for women. All 
kinds of goodness seem to me to be equally appro- 
priate to both." 

*' And so they surely are ; but it is necessary to 
bear in mind that their manifestation must often be 
widely different As for instance, courage and 
modesty are admirable qualities both in men and 
women. But could we ever think timidity in a man 
or boldness in a woman * appropriate ' character- 
istics?" 

"Perhaps not," she allowed, hesitatingly; "but 
still — but still — ^I think too much stress is laid upon 
the difference between the masculine and the femi- 
nine nature. It is always coming up as a barrier 
and an obstacle to progress. It has a tendency to 
keep doum women, to cramp them within certain 
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narrow limits, to deny them their just right to think 
and speak and act like individual, responsible beings, 
and not mere appendages to others. I should like 
to see women reasonable, helpful, self-reliant, and 
earnest," Miss Lisle finally stated. 

" Yoiu: conclusion is unexceptionable," said Mr* 
Gascoigne, smiling; "but I cannot quite see the 
drift of your previous argument. What is this 
strange tyranny that seeks to prevent women from 
being reasonable, helpful, &c. &c. ? 1 should have 
thought it the general interest to promote such an 
end." 

" And yet don't we perpetually see education and 
custom and the narrow prejudices of multitudes of 
well-meaning people, interfering with every effort 
that is made to widen the sphere of women's action ? 
When a woman is stirred and stimulated by enlarged 
views to go out of the beaten track towards a 
grander usefulness, to enter upon new and untried 
duties, doesn't she do so at the peril of her cha-« 
racter for what is called true womanliness?" 

Mr. Gascoigne shook his head with a grave smile. 

" I am afraidj" he said, " that we are completely 
at issue here. I am myself one of those well- 
meaning persons whose prejudices on this subject 
you decry. I admit at once, that, taught by expe- 
rience, I look upon * enlarged views' concerning 
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women's sphere of action, with jealous suspicion and 
distrust I am narrow-minded enough to doubt the 
possibility of that * grander ' usefulness you speak of, 
and to dispute the permanent advantage even if I 
must admit the temporary necessity of trying 
new duties, when the old ones are so beautiM 
iand so noble. In short, I am so old-fashioned as 
still to believe in the poet's ideal of womanhood, 
or rather — " he added, reverently, "I believe in 
the beauty and goodness of the poem which God 
made when He created the first woman to be the 
fairer, purer, gentler side of that humanity which 
is only * a little lower than the angels.' " 

Claudia was vexed with herself for having no 
rejoinder ready. Her mind misgave her that it was 
a kind of treachery to the * cause ' not to deprecate 
immediately and emphatically any such rose-coloured 
and extremely * weak ' view of her sex as this. Miss 
Person would have done so with spirit and dignity, 
she felt sure. But somehow she could not, or at 
least, did not, on the present occasion. After a brief 
pause she went on without any belligerent protest, 
and in a tone of voice which even seemed rather 
gentler than before. 

"Then you disapprove of women seeking for 
themselves and their sisters new avenues of useful- 
ness? You would have them rest content with 
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things as they are, even when overladen with sorrow 
and pain, and evil of many kinds ? You think it is 
better to endure and see others endure all this, 
rather than run the risk of departing from that 
* feminine ideal ' you speak of?" 

"You misconstrue me slightly, I respect and 
value all conscientious efforts to improve a state of 
things which present so many sad and difficult com- 
plications as our own. But I think, nevertheless, 
that many high-minded and disinterested women of 
to-day — in their persevering endeavours to ame- 
liorate existing evils by seeking to reconstruct the 
scheme of their lives and vocations— lose sight of 
the greatness of the loss that is almost inevitable to 
the little gain. They seem to me something like 
children who play with a jewel and fling it from 
them in sport, or propose to barter it for a smoother, 
bigger, and — to their apprehension — more service- 
able stone. I cannot help fearing lest these philan- 
thropic women should forget, in their ardent pursuit 
of the expedient and the practical, to take sufficient 
care of that most precious peculiar essence of beauty 
and goodness which was entrusted to them from the 
beginning, and whose eternal value to themselves and 
to the world far transcends all possible material 
benefits for which it could be forfeited." 

^^ But must it be forfeited ? Is it so incompatible 
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vith an extended qihere of piadical leeliilness that 
we most lose the one if we win the other ?^ 

^It is difficult to answer that question. Mustn't 
we confesB^ at least, that thefe is a proUem iuTolTed 
in this matter which is Teiyhard of solution? Theare 
is snrdy some strange difficulty in worldng out these 
* enlarged views ' without loeing agfat of that ideal 
standard of feminine sweetness and goodness whidi 
while oompreh^iding, goes beyond and above the 
needs and obligations of this world. All that you 
mean by ^extended practical us^ulness' may be 
very admirable ; — womanly loveliness is adorable. 
Whoever shows how these two may be UDCon*> 
sciously attained and harmoniously united, does a 
high and holy service to humanity. But if it were 
impossible to purchase the first save at the cost of 
the last, I say it would be too dearly bou^t I 
would by no means underrate the value to the world 
of what women can <2o, but what they can be seems 
to me of inestimably loftier importance to the best 
interests of us alL" 

^ Still, isn't it impossible for aU women to bei 
or even try to be, * ideal ' according to your standard ? 
That tranquil, home-loving, home-blessing life that 
you believe to be our highest and best sphere of 
action, is not consistent with the circumstances of 
many women now-ardays, and it is not in the naturo 
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of a great many others to be satisfied with such an 
existence. Surely, therefore, such of us as are en- 
dowed with talents and energies craving to be spent 
in a wider service, should not arbitrarily be shut 
out from the work of the world ?" 

"Arbitrary restrictions are almost always unwise. 
As I would not * shut out ' nor place any undue ob- 
3tacle in the way of men who desire to pursue voca- 
tions for which they are at least, ill-adapted, if not 
eminently unsuited, I will suppose it judicious to 
extend the same freedom to women ; but I reserve 
the privilege of regretting what I can only look upon 
as a mistake, which is the more lamentable in pro- 
portion to the excellence of the material so wasted." 
** But how can you tell it is a mistake ? How are 
you to decide that the chosen vocation is so abso- 
lutely unsuitable ?" 

'* We often see men who, while possessing qualities 
which might raise them to eminence as surgeons or 
engineers, for instance, remain mediocre as lawyers 
or clergymen, all their lives. If every man applied 
himself to the work for which he was best fitted, 
great would be the gain of the world. Now, it 
would surely be only an exaggerated form of the 
same evil for women to enter into men's employ- 
ments ; that is to say, into employments requiring, in 
more or less degree^ that physical strength or mental 
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weight and exactitude which are essentially mascu- 
line. We should see exceptional women getting 
through ^ pretty well ' what third and fourth rate meo 
could do far thoroughly. Whereas we know that eveu 
comparatively commonplace women achieve those 
special kinds of work which call on peculiarly femi- 
nine endowments, as no man in the world could do 
them. Viewing it from the lowest point, therefore, 
to my thinking it is false economy to seek thus to 
misappropriate the machinery of the world's work," 

" Perhaps it might be, if it were not for the fact 
that at the present time every one of these orthodox; 
feminine employments is choked up with workers* 
For every * womanly ' position there are about fifty 
women to fill it What are the unsuccessfiil forty- 
nine to do ?" 

" Those statistics are startling, but I think they 
must be taken with reservation. It may be quite 
true that for some of these * positions ' there are fifty, 
and even twice fifty applicants. But there are other 
vocations in which we know that the would-be em- 
ployers actually outnumber the efficient candidates 
for employment Isn't it possible that the great 
desideratum after all is not new employments, but 
better training and more earnest diligence in some 
of the old ones ?" 

^^But m the meantime? What are these uu- 
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happy women to do in the meantime? Theories are 
all very well; but here are thousands of women 
helpless and starving. What is to be done for 
them ?" Claudia cried. 

** In the name of mercy and justice let them be 
aided to find any work that they can set their hands 
to, however uncustomary. Nevertheless, don't let us 
try to confound the justifiably expedient with the 
absolutely beneficial. Pressure of circumstances may 
make it necessary to acquiesce in abnormal condi- 
tions for a season, just as people in a besieged town 
are driven to extraordinary devices for the very 
means of life. But the worst evil to be feared is 
that we should gradually lose the keen sense of fit- 
ness, and fail to recognize what is abnormal in such 
institutions. It is a very petty and craven philo- 
sophy which would teach us to limit our aspirations 
within the area of our present, practical necessities, 
and to make our ideal standard dependent on our 
convenience." 

"Yet, only consider," — began Claudia, hesita- 
tingly. She was looking straight before her, with 
quite a gentle expression in her dioughtful eyes, 
although the spirit of resistance and persistence even 
yet lingered in the fece, asserting itself about the 
curves of her mouth. Mr. Gascoigne listened with 
his usual air of kindly attention, and waited for the 
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rest of the sentence. However, it was destined to 
remain unfinished, for at this moment — 

" Tea is ready ! Te— e — e — e !" in Katie's clear 
treble, ringingly claimed attention. There stood 
the little girl, on the terrace outside the drawing- 
room windows, shading her eyes from the level rays 
of the declining sun, while looking searchingly round 
the garden after the vagrant tenants of the house- 
hold. And there too, just within the open window 
might be seen the slender figure of Eve bending 
over the tea-table, the busy hands doubtless occu- 
pied in cutting — not bread and butter, like the im- 
mortalized Charlotte, but the thick wedges from the 
large, homely loaf, which were especially favoured 
by the younger members of the family. 

" They are waiting for us," said Miss Lisle, and 
sprang up, feeling half-embarrassed and half-re- 
lieved at this sudden interruption of their discus- 
sion. 

Mr. Gascoigne did not reply, and did not stir. 
He was regarding her intently with that benign 
fetherly look which always spoke very expressively to 
Claudia's heart. That look seldom failed in its 
appeal to her better self. Even now, flushed with 
the heat of argument though she was, and excited 
by the resolve 1o maintain what she called and con- 
sidered " her own opinions," — even now, the under- 
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lying sweetness ^d goodness of ber contradictory 
nature was touched by that look, and she felt 
yaguely ashamed. 

The flush deepened on her cheek when Mr. Gas- 
coigne^ instead of going on at once to the house, 
continued there, still looking into her face; and 
presently laid his hand gently on her shoulder, de- 
taining her also, while he said — 

^^ Do you know, I think you will find out some 
^79 — ^wheneyer it fall^ to you to ad out your 
opinions, — that your theories and your instincts will 
clash. You are not intended by nature for what is 
now-a-days understood by ^ a strong-minded w<»nan,' 
I feel sure." 

She said, laughing nervously, ^Do you think me 
so weak minded, then?" 

" Ah, my dear, that's a non sequUwr. But — .will 
you forgive me for saying so ? — ^I believe if you 
were put to the test, you would be found wanting in 
some of the sturdy virtues, as well as in the essential 
faults of that order of woman. You talk very much 
after their ftshion — Are you sure you could work 
as industriously, as energetically, as perseveringly, as 
some among them ?' 

" I have never had any opportunity of working," 
Claudia eagerly said. " I wish for it — I long for it, 
indeed I do I" 
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Mr. Gascoigne took her hand and laid it within 
his arm, looking down on her with his kind smile. 
"Well, we shall see. Patience — ^patience, Elatie! 
We are coming." 

Claudia laughed again, and blushed again, bat 
could think of nothing to say as a dignified and be- 
fitting dose to the conversation. She said nothing, 
therefore, but walked demurely beside her host up 
the long length of the garden ; Katie springing in 
waltz fashion on before them, while Norman leisiurely 
paced the terrace and waited their approach. 
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